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Thomas Henry Wyatt, Architect. 
ERHAPS it is still 
known only to a few 
that Mr. Wyatt died 
on the evening of 
Thursday, the 5th 
inst. Thongh for 
some considerable 
period he had re- 
mained in a pre- 
carious condition 
his death was sud- 
den and unexpected. 
Nevertheless his re- 
cent state of health 
was such, that nei- 
ther his family nor 
his intimate friends 
were ever led jto 
tieve in the possi- 





plete recovery from 
the combination of 
maladies with which 
he was attacked. Though during a week and 
more barely conscious of what was taking 
place around him, his strength would suddenly 
revive, and, as lately happened more than 
once, he would be met paying a visit several! 
miles from London, attending a professional 
gathering at Greenwich, or seated in the 
presidential chair of the Architects’ Benevo- 
lent Society, in all of which positions he would 
still conspicuously display the grace and 
geniality that distingnished him through an 
eventful and a comparatively protracted career. 

Born in Ireland, at Loughlin House, Ros- 
Common, seventy-three years ago, at the resi- 
dence of his father, Mr. Matthew Wyatt, some 
time a Metropolitan Police Magistrate, he was 
educated by private tuition, also spending a 
short time for that purpose at Brussels, _In- 
tended by his father for the career of a mer- 
chant, he passed a few years of his early life in 
the Mediterranean, trying, as he once said 
publicly, to “learn the beauties of cottons, 
coffees, and calicoes.” The business being dis- 
tasteful to him, he obtained permission to study 
architecture, and he consequently entered the 
office of the late Mr. Philip Hardwick, the 
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bility of any com-; 
| list,—even during the space of a generation,— 





1838 he entered into partnership with Mr. 
David Brandon, F.S.A., and after the dissolution 
continued the practice of his profession alone 
until about twenty years ago, when he ad- 
mitted his son (Mr. Matt. Wyatt) into part- 
nership with him, though the latter was 
never formally iutroduced as his father’s 
partner, Among a long list of pupils who 
have served their articles in his office, may 
be mentioned two distinguished men who have 
preceded him to the grave,—the late Sir Digby 
Wyatt, who was his younger brother, and 
Edward Barry, whose sudden death at the 
council table of the Royal Academy occurred 
only a few months ago. The catalogue of Mr. 
Wyatt’s executed works presents a formidable 
@ppearance, and compares not unfavourably 
with that of his colleague the late Sir Gilbert 
Scott. That one man could have, unaided, 
designed and superintended so large a number 
of buildings as those described in the subjoined 


is not probable, and it was Mr. Wyatt's invari- 
able habit to acknowledge the help rendered to 
him by his pupils and assistants. When in 1873 
he received the Royal Gold Medal from the 
hands of Sir Gilbert Scott, who took occasion 
necessarily to refer to his colleague’s works, Mr. 
Wyatt said, “I know well how little these works 
in themselves deserve this honour, and no one 
can know so well as I do how mach I am in- 
debted to others for what there is of interest in 
those works,—I mean to faithful and attached 
assistants, who have been long with me.” 
On the same occasion he begged the critics 
to bear in mind the relative advantages 
that the younger architect of the present 
day had over those of a passing generation. But 
neither this mild deprecation, nor the modest 
avowal that preceded it, can alter the fact, with 
those who know, that the well-known church at 
Wilton, near Salisbury, erected for Mr. Sydney 








(afterwards Lord) Herbert, was exclusively Mr. 
Wyatt’s design; and considering when it was 
erected, it suffices to place its architect high 
among the artists and adapters of this century.* 
Wilton Church has been truly described by the 
late Sir Gilbert Scott as a magnificent building 
« of a noble style,—the early style of Lombardy, 
with all its richness of material and workman. 
ship.” But in spite of the large practice to 
which, until within a few months of his death, 
he gave constant personal supervision, he held 
several honorary appointments, He was hono- 
rary architect to the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, and had @ seat at the Council; to the 
Atheneum Club, of which he was a member; 








to the Middlesex Hospital; and to the Gover- 
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Architects’ Benevolent Society, and it was 
due to his personal exertions that the fanded 
property of that society was raised to more 
than 5,000. By Mr. Wyatt's appeal to a 
comparatively few professional brethren, more 
than 1,600. was subscribed in a short time, 
the effort having been initiated by Mr. Godwin, 
who offered a sum of money conditionally on 
fourteen others subscribing a like amount. 
It was also largely due to the advice and 
exertions of Mr. Wyatt that the business of the 
Benevolent Society was transferred to the 
office of the Institute of Architects, and to some 
extent affiliated to the corporate body. 
Probably very few also are aware of the 
interest with which Mr. Wyatt viewed the for. 
mation and progress of that body. When 
all England was burning hot with Parlia- 
mentary Reform, there was just a little 
sympathetic smouldering and smoking going 
on among the architects as to the necessity of 
education, of archwological inquiry, and of 
united action. An institution,—called the Archi- 
tectural Society,—then existed, the objects of 
which were the advancement and diffusion of 
architectural knowledge, by promoting the 
intercourse of those engaged in its study. Started 
in 1831, it was not till 1833 that the members 
felt the necessity of hearing “Papers” read, 
andthe first of a series of essays read before the 
Society is now preserved in the library of the 
Institute. It is the work of Mr. Wyatt,—a 
manuscript written by himself,—which treats 
of: (1) ‘The advantages we may derive from 
the observance and interchange of our mutual 
thoughts and acquirements ;” and (2) of “The 
advantages of friendly intercourse amongst the 
members of # profession deemed polite and 
liberal.” Some may smile at the theme, but 
the spirit breathed in it is that of Tom Wyatt, 
young, middle-aged, and old; and while the 
arguments he used still hold good, the com- 
plaints he uttered are still unanswered. In his 
essay he alluded to the superior organisation 
of the French “Public Works,” and of the 
superior training of the French stadent of 
architecture,—allusions which, during the re- 
mainder of his life, he must have heard others 
continually repeat with more or less force 
and with equally just premisses. The 
Architectaral ‘Society, however, gave way 
to a more importent institution, though 
meanwhile Mr. Wyatt had been its Vice- 
President, and his great friend Mr. George 
Mair, ita Honorary Secretary. In 1838 the former 
became a Fellow of the Institute of British 
Architects, and in 1842 the Architectural Society 
became a part of the Institute founded, as every 


architect knows, in 1834, though the charter 
was not obtained until three years later. In the 
year of the janction Mr. Wyatt was elected a 
i], and of that Council (all 
survive,—Pro. 
ir. From that 
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eminently characteristic and practical expo- 
sitions not only of the events of the period, but | 
also of past and future circumstances connected 
with architectural affairs. In 1873 he received 
the Royal Gold Medal, and a few years after. 
wards took a conspicuous part in the pursuit of 
those inquiries which led to what is now known 
as the reform of the Institute, done in that year 
of grace 1877,—euphoniously described by a mem- 
ber as The Year One, N.S.,”—when the nucleus of 
the present Council was formed. The death of 
Mr. Cockerell led, in 1879, to the appointment 
of Mr. Wyatt as Hon Secretary, an office 
which he filled with undonbted advantage to 
both the general body of members and the 
Council, and which he resigned but a very short 
time ago. The respect and affection entertained 
for him by those colleagues with whom he was 
immediately associated will be perfectly well 
understood, and we need not go out of our way 
to describe those feelings. The following letter, 
however, which we are enabled to publish, is not 
without interest at the present moment :— 
* Royal Institute of British Architects, 
9th August, 18:0. 

My Dear Sir,—I am instructed by the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to inform you, as the 
elder son of the late Thomas Henry Wyatt, Past Presi- 
dent, and until within a few days Honorary Secretary, 
of the great grief they feel at the sudden oa 
not unexpected death of your lamented fether. In 
the letter recently addressed to him personally, the 
Gouncil expressed most inadequately their thanks for 
the services he rendered to the Institute while holding 
the office of Honorary Secretary, and they afterwards 
learned,—from messages sent to individual members,— 
that he was gratified with the sincere and unanimous feel- 
ing which prompted the conveyance of that expression. 
His death now serves to recall the memory of numberless 
other services he has rendered in the course of a compara- 
tively long life to the profession of which he was one of 
the most respected members, and to the corporate body 
of architects, of whem he was a distinguished President. 
Indeed, on looking through ourrecords, I find that Mr, T. H. 
Wyatt was elected a Fellow of the Institute so long ago as 
the year 1838, and that he was first made a member of the 
Council in 1842. Electei president in 1870, important and 
varied business, seriously affecting the welfare of the 
Institute, was then successfully transacted,—a success, 
moreover, largely due to the tact, energy, and courtesy 
with which he occupied the presidential chair. 

It is im ble to conclude this necessarily short refe- 
rence and imperfect letter of condolence wthout un- 
feignedly deploring the severe loss which the Council have 
sustained by the death of an adviser so wise and a 
colleague sosympathetic as thelate Mr. Wyatt proved him- 
self to be during an iatimate connexion of eight-and-thirty 
years.—I am, my dear sir, your very faithful servant, 

( igned} Wittiam H, Waite, Secretary. 
Matt. Wyatt, esq., 


77, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, W.C.” 


Thomas Henry Wyatt was buried on Tuesday 
last at Weston, a quiet village some seven miles 
from Basingstoke, at a church restored and 
rebuilt from his own designs, and partly at his 
own expense. Laid in the same grave as his 
wife, who preceded him by five years, the spot 
in which his body rests could not be more beau- 
tifally surrounded. Besides several members 
of the family, there were present at the funeral 
one of his oldest friends, Mr. C. H. Gregory, 
the distinguished engineer; Mr. Hannen, the 
well-known builder, and some of Mr. Wyatt's 
assistants and pupils. The Royal Institute of 
British Architects was represented by Mr. 
Whichcord, F.8.A., the president, who was 
accompanied by the secretary; and if a large 
number of engineers and architects were not 
among the followers to the grave, an erplana- 
tion may be found in the fact that, as Mr. 
Wyatt had early expressed a wish to be buried 
in the strictest privacy, no notices of his death 
were issued other than the letters sent to his 
family and a few of his friends. By his will, 
Mr. Wyatt's practice and his library of archi- 
tectural books are left to his eldest son, while 
amongst other legacies, he has bequeathed 
sums of money to the Incorporated Society for 
Church Building, the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society, and to the Library of the Institute. 

The Wyatts have furnished a goodly share of 
practitioners in architecture and the kindred 
art of sculpture,—for instance: James Wyatt, 
Sarvaes alan of H.M. Works, President of 
he Royal Academy, and a restorer of Windsor 
Castle; Benjamin Wyatt, architect of Apsley 
House, Sutherland House, and Drury-lane 
Theatre; Lewis Wyatt, who was employed at 
Hampton Court and Kew, and was Architect to 
the Board of Ordnance; Samuel Wyatt, of 
Chelsea Hospital, the Pantheon, &c. ; Jeffry 
Wyatt (afterwards Sir Jeffry Wyattville), the 
muc. bused restorer of Windsor Castle, 
architect of Chatsworth and Longieat ; Thomas 
Henry Wyatt, whose death we deplore; and the 
late Sir Digby Wyatt, well known to the present 

retion. The sculptors are Matthew Coates 


yatt, Richard Wyatt of Rome, and Edward 
Wyatt. 


Though the friend we have lost can scarcely 
be described as a great architect, thongh he 
was neither a brilllant wit nor a powerfal leader 
of men,—professionally his advice was sought 
by some of the best men in England, and socially 
he had few equale. One 
was that he could rough out a sketch-plan with 
a facility that astonished both his clients and 
his assistants; another point was that he could 
write a business letter which a client could read 


————=—=== 
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Portal); Sydmenton Court (Mr. 5 fee. Wyndham 
Surrey: Burr Hill (Mr. F. Bircham) ; Pairk RY. 


great point with him Cambridge 


with interest and understand without difficulty. | # 


As a member of the Corporate Body of British 
Architects he must be regarded as eminently 
successfal in his professional career; as a 
member of the Council his advice was sought 
and his opinion received with respect such as 
few other members inspired. He was concilia- 
tory and politic; always modest and a gentle- 
man. The words he wrote in 1833, when 
called upon to prepare the first of a 
tentative list of essays for the Architectural 
Society, were not unlike what he often 
uttered towards the close of his life; and 
at a time when the test of examination is 
about to be enforced on all candidates for 


admittance to the ranks of the only chartered | Forest, 


architectural society in Great Britain, those 
words, after the lapse of half a century almost, 
may not inappropriately be inserted here :— 
“ Gentlemen,” said Mr. “Vyatt, “I have wandered 
far from my sabject, and trespassed, I fear, 
still further on your patience. Bat I would 
prove that in the establishment of our society 
a foundation has been laid upon which may be 
raised, by our own energy, an Institution alike 
important to ourselves and to society, though to 
effect this end sacrifices and efforts of no ordi- 
nary nature must be made. There must be the 
sacrifice of all self-conceited opinions, there 
must be the entire abandonment of every petty 
cause of dissatisfaction in our mutual anxiety 
to promote one common object; there must be 
the effort made to judge rather less favourably 
of ourselves and more charitably of others than 
is perhaps in strict accordance with humana 
nature.” 

The following is a list of the works carried 
out by Mr. Wyatt since the year 1848; some of 
them, of course, when he was in partnership :— 
‘ foie Courts.— Winchester, Devizes, Usk, Brecon, Cam- 

rage. 

Gaols,—Usk, Cardiff, Monmouth, Swansea penile). 

Hospitals,4c.—Middlesex (alterations and additions) ; St. 


ogy (alterations and additions) ; Small Pox, Stockwell ; | T 
t. 


uke’s; Brompton Hospital for ee (new 
block); Malta Hospital for Incurables; Malta Asylum 
for the Aged and Infirm; Norfolk and Norwich (in con- 
junction with Mr, Boardman ; Cancer Hospital, Osnaburgh- 
etreet (alterations); Fever Hospital, Stockwell (new 
wing) ; Salop Infirmary (alterations aud additions); Salis- 
bury Infirmary (additions) ; Essex and Colchester Hospital 
(additions and alterations); Tetbury Cottage H Fy 
Basingstoke Cottage Hospital; Wilts Lunatic Asylum ; 
ee Lunatic Asylum, 
ublic Buildings. —Exchange Buildings, Liverpool 

Knightsbridge Cava'ry a Recreation Hall, Theatre, 


and Mess-Rooms at the R.A, Barracks, Woolwich ; Militia | B 
; vonshire 


Stores, Wilts; Railway Station, Florence; 
Club (alterations) ; Monmouth Olub ; Adelphi Theatre ; 
Hull Orphan Asylam and Schools; St. Aidan’s College 
Birkenhead ; Governesses’ Benevolent Institution; Town 
Hall, Ringwood; Town Hall, Crickkowell; Polytechnic 
Institution; Institution of Civil Engineers (alterations) ; 
Lecture Hall, Warminster; Crown Hi Sevenoaks, 
ge whee Pewee Surrey. 

arkets.—Merthyr Tydvill, Brecon, N Mon. 
Chepstow, Weonlaner.” : “ee ve 

ansions, 4e.—London : Park-lene (Sir Dudley Marjori- 
banks, MES, Audley-equare (Lord perme 4 Russell, 
M.P.); Queen-square, Westminster (Sir Chas. Forster, 
M.P.); Berkeley-street (Sir Baldwin Leighton, M.P.). 
Poland (Prince Woronzoff); Cascaes, Lis (Dake of 
Palmella); Lantarnam Abbey, Monmouth (Mr. Reg. 
Blewitt); Malpas-court (Mr, . Protheroe ; 
Priory (Mrs, Gough) ; Orchardleigh Park, Somerset (Mr. 
W. Duckworth); Crewkerne (Mr. H. Roatan) Capel 
Manor, Kent (Mr. F, Austen); Tanbridge Wells, Kent 
(Lady Selina Bidwell); Fonthill House, Wilts (Mr. 
- Morrison) ; Llangattock Park, Brecon (Duke of Beau- 
fort); Brockenhurst House, Hants (Mr. J. Morant); Til- 
gate, Sussex! (Mr. G, Ashburner) ; Carlett Park, Cheshire 
(Mr. J. Torr, M.P.); Stepleton, Dorset (Mr. W. C. Lam- 
bert); Matverleys, Berks (Mr, J. 3 
Berks (Lady T. Guest) ; Cherkley Yews, Surrey (Mr. A. 
ae hedeoe Tat St. 2 (Mr. P, P. Pennant) ; Evan- 
oyd, nor vr. B. nors); P. 
Dublin (Earl of Mayo). 0s, Sle: ae 

ansions (Alterations and Additions).—London : Pall- 
Mall (Marquis of Ailesbury) ; Berkeley-square (Marquis 
of Lansdowne) ; Wilton-crescent (Earl of Kinnoul) ; Bruton- 
street (Earl of Carnarvon) ; Portman-square (Hon, W. B. 
Portman) A Portland-place (Earl of Lathom) ; Hill-street 
(Earl of Durham) ; Stratford-place (Lord Russell). 
Gloucester; Badminton (Dake of Beaufort); Lydney 
Park (Rev. W. Bathurst); The Abbey, Cirencester (Mr. 
J. M. Masters); Lyppiat Park (Mr. J. E. ). 
Nurnham Paddox, Leicestershire (Earl of . 
Lancashire: Latbom House (Earl of La'hom); © 
nr viens) owe Deene meek | Hohn { 
of an). Wilts: Clarendon Park (Sir F. Bath ; 
Wilton itese srl of Pembroke House 


K. barton). 
Strachey); Pixton fx of 
Major Paget, M.P.). 
eilding. Cornwall : 





tho); Trelawne (Sir J, Trelawney) ; Cardew ¢ 


gE ); Estcourt 
(Reght Hon. T. s' Estcourt). Arley Hall, Cheshire (Mr. | the 
£. War aomekten Satton Court (sis E. 


). : Abbey-leix, (Vise 
esci) ; Ramsfort (Mr.8.Ram). Heiss kampe Fat 
+ W. Beach 


elson Rycroft); Oakley Hall (Mr. 
SRE Llangaltoch itsoor, uithghire (Mr, J, 4° 
Schools.—Swansea, Glamorganshire : Liandynil, 
re Brynford, Gorsedd, Flintshire, Bro 
uret, Basingstoke, Hants; Lullington, Somersetshire. 
agg Mag aegis Gloucestershire ; East Wood. 
Wade baer Soh Wir, 


New Churches.—Wilts: Wilton, Crockerton, W; 
Chiltoe, Steple Chariton, Fisherton, East Hamaker? 
Cadley, Laverstock, rton, Winterbourne Earls, Font. 
hill Gifford, St, Catherine's, and Christ Church, Savernate 
Cholderton, Semley, Hindon, Didmarton, Christ 
Church, Warminster (chancel),- Dorset ; Stourpaine 
Langton, St. James's Shaftesbury, West Cranmore, 
Childe Okeford. London; St, Matthias, Bethnal Green: 
Trinity Church, Haverstock-hill. Cambridgeshire: St, 
John’s, March. St. Peter's, St. Mars-in-the-Fen, Wim. 
blington. Ireland: St. Bartholemew’s, Dublin ; Abbeyleix, 
Flintsbire: Tryddyn, Gorsedd, Brynford, Pantassph 
Nannerch, Prestatyn ; Liandynil, Erryrys, Montgomery. 
shire ; Corwen, Merionethshire ; Glanogwen, Carnarvon. 
shire; Brymbo, Denbigh ; Merthyr, Glamorganshire ; 
Dunmore Stirling ¢ Jedburgh, N. Britain; Wolverton 
Bucks ; Woolwich Garrison hurch, Kent (in conjunction 
with Sir Digby Wyatt) ; Eastwoodhay, Berks; St. Mertin, 
Lincola; Badminton h "), Gloucester; Dalton 
— i. big snr Sang b Bredenbury, Here. 

; Newnham Paddox 3.), Leicestershire; Westo 
Patrick, Hants, _ 

_ Church Restorations and Additions.—Liandaff Catbedral 
( its earlier stages); Wimborne Minster. Wilts; Great 

edwyn Charch, Codford St. Peter, Newton Tony, 
Wylye, Melksham, Combe Biesett, Woodford, Burbage, 
Preshute, St. Peter’s Marlbro’, Shrewton, Downton, 
North Bradley, Chilterne, ye mg Boyton, Alve- 
diston, All Cannings, Bower Chalke, Little Langford, 
0, 8t. George, South Newton, Wishford 
Fovant, Winterbourne en, Bratton, Wilherd, 
Winterslow, Wroughten, Chilmark, Little Bedwyn, Sop- 
worth, Shroton, Chitto, Charlton, Burbage, Upavon, 
Sherston, More Bishop’s Fonthil!. Dorset; Tarrant 
Gunville, Tarrant Keynston, , Spetisbury, Corfe 
Castle, Winterbourne Preston, Mere, Tolpuddle, 
Iwerne Minster, Cerne Abbas, Buckland Newton, Sutton 
Waldron, Dewlish, West , Holt, Affpuddie, 
ye oe Oxon: Nettlebed, Sherburn. Bucks: Wor- 

cel gg eg “— 
y wy i 
Lullington, Somersetshire ; Bodvaen, Cornwall; Castle 
Caereinion, Montgomery. Kent: Horsmonden, Shorne, 
Chalk, Cobham (chancel). Hants: Oekier, Basing, 
Rotherwick, Silchester, Yorks.: Tanfield, Londes- 
ams Rtg 7 Northants. — — 
revethia, Ue lenis, Lianvihangel. Bray, 
— Bhelf arton Joyce, Bzetby, Derby ; 
umber, 

Parsonages.— Wilts : Burbage, Upton Scudamore, 
Alvediston, South Newton, Broad Chalke, Broughton 
Gifford, Little ord. Dorset ; Tincleton, Stourpaine. 

i i Denbighshire : Rhydymwyo, 

eston Patrick. Shipton 

Gloucestershire; Cob Kent ; Ashampssed, 

Backs ; Horringer, Suffolk ; Borough Green, Cambridge- 
shire; Jedb . Britain.* 











IBON v. STEEL. 
Ir the long-standing dispute with regard to 
the rival advantages of using iron or steel for 
resisting tensile strains had been going on before 


everythingin its favour. Pare metallic iron, 
_— the emonmt of carbon cuabiont Lee 
r resisting particular strains tow x 
tended to be subjected as a finished strait 
the ideal product of the metallargist and 
When this result has 
improved methods 
ical metal is s rs 
ion of car 
With proportion grok mE 


* Illustrations of many of thse works will be found 


includiog :— Rae 
phi (1853, p. Sri). Mersori 1) ; Memorial Church to Geo. 
at fs, 'o. oa 1861, p. 206); Memorin! 
Countess of Pembroke W 
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granite sand, &c.; and in Mr. Bleehfield’s 
practice this we believe it is, and this vroduces 
® finely-surfaced terra cotta of rather a lighter 
i$ 

tone than what has generally been used in 
terra-cotta buildings in London. But at the 
same time, it must be said that other antho- 
rities of equal practical experience do not 
recognise avy necessity for the use of these 
foreign materials in terra cotta, Messrs. 
Doulton, of Lambeth, employ simply the fire- 
clay from the beds in some of the southern 
counties (Dorset and Devon chiefly) mixed with 
& certain proportion of old terra cotta broken 
up and ground to a fine powder. In former 
works at Lambeth (which has been for more 
than a century a home of pottery manufacture) 
this system was used, though it appears that 
the combination of the clay with fine sand and 
ground flint was also practised. What is certain 
is, that with the combination of ground pottery 
only it is possible to P perry ® material of most 

colour, and which has all the appear- 
ance of being as completely indestructible as 
any terra cotta that could be made. The ground 
pottery mixed with the clay is termed in the 
manufacture “grog” ; the proportions in which 
it is used depend very much on the nature of 
the clay employed, which varies in regard to 
the proportion of ground material which it 
requires for a satisfactory result; and this has 
to be determined in special instances by the 
burning of test pieces variously compounded. 
There is one distinct and unquestionable advan- 
tege in this employment of the same materials 
and in as nearly as possible the same proportion 
always: the behaviour of the material under 
firing, and its degree of contraction, may be 
counted upon to be always pretty much the 
same, whereas varied mixtures and combina- 
tions produce varied settings and contractions, 
and as the liability of terra cotta to contract 
and twiet in the kiln is one of the great prac- 
tical difficulties in connexion with the use of 
the material, it seems best to compound it so as 
to at least reduce these difficulties to a mini- 
mum. As far as shrinkage is concerned, the 
amount is pretty constant, and is well known. 
The material shrinks in burning one-twelfth of 
its origins! bulk, and this shrinkage is inevitable, 
and must always be counted on as a necessary 
stage in the manufacture. Twisting is not 
inevitable, though for a very long time it was 
practically nearly so; but it is a difficulty 
which has now been in the main got over, but 
the avoidance of which can only be secured by 
great care and attention. 

The first operation with the clay consists in 
stacking it to dry in sheds, where it has to 
remain for a good many weeks, the time of 
course varying according to circumstances, state 
of the atmosphere, &c. When sufficiently dry 
it is pulverised and mixed with the other 
pulverised ingredient, whatever it be, which the 
manufacturer selects to add to if, and the two 
are then thoroughly ground together in a pug- 
mill, ander the action also of water, which is 
added to facilitate the thorough reduction and 
mixture of the substances. It is this necessary 
addition of water at this stage of the manu- 
facture which causes one of the difficulties 
arising from subsequent shrinking in the kiln, 
the shrinking arising simply from the driving off 
of all the residue of water under the intense heat 
to which the material is subjected in oe final 
stage. Consequently, the quantity water 
admitted into the oan is carefully adjusted 
by rule to the proportion of the solid material, 








, ; i ductility, 
that consists with the maximam of , 
feo is the successfal rival of wrought-iron. ied 
specimen bar or plate of mild steel produced 
the Siemens- Martin process can stand an amount 
of torsion hard usage which would break 
the best piece of malleable iron that ever was 
forged. Nor is this only the case in specimens 
produced under special su ha 
great attention has been bestowed upon 
manufacture, the average output of a large 
establishment seems amply to justify the pre- 
ference of the shipbuilder and the boilermaker 
who determines upon the employment of steel 
as the best available material for kis purposes. 
Bat no sooner does success seem to follow the 
change up to acertain point, than unaccountable 
failares of particular plates, giving way in a 
manner unknown to previous practice, suddenly 
throw discredit upon the whole system, and 
suggest the wisdom of again recurring to the 
old and long-tried products of the puddling- 
furnace. 

If the gradual spread of the manufacture of 
mild steel as a substitate for wrought-iron had 
led to its being produced in works provided with 
unsuitable plant, and deficient in the element of 
skilled workmen, its occasional failure in cases 
where the faults could be traced to such an 
origin would throw discredit only on aa) mm 
especially responsible. As matters , how- 
ever, the works where it is produced are com- 
paratively few, and the capital involved in their 
reputation is so great that no effort would be 
spared to find ont the causes of failure and 
remedy the defects if it were possible to do so. 
In the face of such a well-known fact, engineers 
who suffer in purse and reputation from the 
rupture of a boiler-plate will naturally ask 
themselves the question, if they are justified, for 
their own sake and in the interests of their 
clients, in making use of a material which is 






































































































































THE ARCHITECTURAL EMPLOYMENT 
OF TERRA COTTA. 


Ir has been a complaint on the part of those 
who are interested in terra cotta that English 
architects have not given to the architectural 
treatment of this material the degree of atten- 
tion and experiment which it deserves; and the 
complaint has not been without reason. In 

ndon, especially, it may be observed that 
while there has long been a cry for some mate- 
rial more interesting than mere brick, and more 
able to resist the deteriorating effects of London 
atmosphere than stone, some of the very persons 
who have made the demand (for it has come 
partly, though not entirely, from the architects) 
have neglected to give a sufficient trial to a 
material which seems to possess more of the 
qualities desired than perhaps any other one at 
present available. Recently we have seen signs 
of a growing favour for this material, stimulated 
probably by the unquestionable practical, and in 
most ways architectural, success of the large 
terra-cotta building at Kensington. We have a 
good deal of ornament which partakes, archi- 
tecturally, of the nature of terra cotta in the 
cut and moulded brickwork which has come 
so much into use in the new fashion of 
London house - architecture; and we may 
perhaps soon see among our street buildings 
many specimens not merely of terra cotta 
applied as ornament, but of terra-cotta building ; 
one or two are to be seen already. But a 
farther sign of the increased attention which is 
likely to be given to terra cotta as a building 
material is to be found in the fact that we 
have received more than one special request 
from the other side of the Atlantic to advise as 
to where detailed information may be found in 
regard to the capabilities and treatment of terra 
cotta as a building material. We do not profess 
susceptible of such unaccountable vagaries.|to supply to every individual the particolar 
Stories are being told of cracks occurring in| information he happens to require, but we may 
steel boiler-plates during the process of flanging | reasonably make the requests referred to an 
that are new as regards their appearance and | excuse for summing up some of the qualities 
direction to practical boiler-makers. Although | which belong to terra cotta, and which should 
the makers may be ready not only to supply | characterise terra-cotta architecture; and if we 
another plate, but to pay for the arising | repeat some things which are familiar to our 
from the labour wasted upon the one that/ English readers, it must be understood that our 
failed, something more will be needed to con- | remarks are in part especially addressed to archi- 
vince engineers that they are justified in bestow- | tectural readers in America and our colonies, to 
ing implicit confidence on the new one, or, in| whom the use of the material is !ess familiar, 
fact, upon all or any that have been produced | and who appear to be, in some quarters at least, 
by the same process as that which has failed | interested in it. 
unaccountably. We have already taken frequent} “Terracotta” means, broadly speaking, baked 
occasion to point out in the pages of the Builder | earth (cotta, literally “ cooked”), and is an ex- 
the failure on the part of science to provide a pression which, therefore, would seem to in- 
means for informing us as to the actual strength | clade a great variety of clay productions, from 
of materials without subjecting them to excessive | common brick to china and porcelain. Ordinary 
strains. The most reliable method of dealing | building-brick is, therefore, only the roughest 
with the parts which go to make up the whole | and cheapest form of terra cotta, made of com- 
of an iron structure is to make certain that| paratively coarse material, and subjected only 
they have been produced from materials and by | to a low heat. China and porcelain are produc- 
processes that are in every way identical with | tions of special clays of very fine nature, not 
those that have been employed in the produc- | obtainable in large quantities, and specially 
tion of iron that has stood @ standard strain.| suitable in their texture and appearance for 
In the case of the puddling process there is | ornamental production on a small scale, and of 
every reason to believe that this certainty with|a fine type. What is now understood by the 
regard to similarity of materials and treatment | term “ terra cotta” is something which may be 
s @ sufficient guarantee, and it is enough to| said to be midway between brick and the fine 
mention the uniformity of a few well-known productions in china and porcelain. The material 
brands, such as Lowmoor or Farnley, to justify | is one found in large quantities, and not in itself 
this belief. It is different, however, in the case | costly, often differing little in its original state 
of a material which is evidently susceptible to | from the best ordinary brick-clay,* bat which is 
influences from which wrought-iron is apparently | subjected to treatment which gives it a very 
exempt. It is, perhaps, well in the long run for | different character from brick, the essential 
the future of mild steel, as a successful subati- | difference being in the manipulation of the clay, ‘ : 
tute for malleable iron, that the much-talked-of partly in fally grinding or kneading it, eae as with the same proportion of water there will 
failure of the boilers of the 8.8. Livadia should | in the admixture of some other substances with | be always the same proportion of shrinkage. 
bave made the subject more notorious than if it, so that it will bear a great heat without | After the mixture in the pug-mill is thoroughly 
the occasion bad been one that attracted little | flying or twisting, and acquire thereby a surface | effected, there is nother danger to which the 
rf no attention from the public and the engi- | of the most durable and impermeable dictcigite: material may have been subjected, the retention 
veering profession. It will make an inquiry| Manufacturers are divided in opinion andjof air witbin it, which if overlooked and = 
into the causes of failure on the trellis practice in regard to the compounding of the| attended to would be fatal to the pieces w To 
steel-makers imperative, and it is to be hoped | material for terra cotta. One of the largest | in the kiln, as they would inevitably burst. 7 
that in this way the source of the evil may be| makers in England,—Mr. Blashfield, of Stam. | avoid this danger, afver the clay me yong “ 
waced. Meantime, the confidence of those who|ford,—mixes his olay with considerable | pug-milis and is sufficiently dry to be cnt in 
are free to choose their materials cannot fail to| amount of other material; and Mr. Charles| lumps, it is eo cut with a wire into : eth 
be somewhat shaken, and for a time at least, | Barry, the architect of the new buildings at |“ wedges,” and these are successively eee rss 
the preference may again be given to the long: Dulwich College, where the terra-cotta work | down on each other with sufficient force to com- 


tried Lsrong dl ‘ ities that may have been left in 
and apparently defeated rival which is the | was executed from his designs by Mr. Blash- — coll drive ye all the air contained therein. 


Product of the puddlin, in ; : 

pt & furnace. a ery Prey he ged ‘es Pi iwich The clay is then ready for use, either in 

Russian ly building, which he read the Insti- | modelling or ers a M2 rb rs ve i 
C , : is ea 

Churches.—According to a recent tute of Architects, expressed decisively the aed, ya gor a pair, then it may not be 


opinion that “ terra cotta is something more 
than baked clay”: that it is clay combined 
with vitrifiable substances, such as ground flint, 

. ering at all from fire-brick clay; the base and 
princpelconsitiont of tere cotta Bing in fet amply 
e . 


worth make a mould. If there is only a 

single ee certainly would not, provided the 

operation of firing is considered perfectly safe ; 

but if the object modelled be of ® very compli- 

cated description, and involving necessarily 
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ing thicknesses of clay, and if it be artistio- 
ally valuable as representing a high class of art- 
work, it may then be worth while to have made 
a mould for it, and produce it in that way, in 
order to save the entire loss of the artist’s work 
and the necessity of designing it all over again, 
if there should be any accident in burning. But 
whether the artist’s original work be placed in 
the kiln, or whether a mould be formed from it 
into which the clay is pressed, the important 
point is to get the bulk or thickness of material 
nearly the same in every part, otherwise twist- 


vary 


ing, from the heat not reaching all the material 
equally and simultaneously, is the certain result. 
Thus when a mould is used it is not filled up 
with clay en masse, but the clay is pressed 
against the sides only, the moulder following 


are left from one side of the interior to 
er, 80 as to hold the clay better together 
and at the same time give what in 
object would perhaps be a necessary 
increase of strength to the object after burning. 
The best average thickness is about an inch, 
unless the object is so large as to require greater 
thickness for the sake of strength. This necessity 
for even thickness applies equally to ornamental 
terracotta or to blocks for building purposes. In 
the latter case the even thickness is easily 
attained; the block becomes simply a hollow 
piece of terra-cotta with walls of equal thick- 
ness. Whether it would be left hollow in building 
would depend very much on how and where it 
was to be used; if the block had to be placed in 
such a position that great weight had to come 
on the hollow portion it would then be necessary 
to fill it up with cement or concrete or other 
material, care being taken that nothing should 
be used which swells in drying (as Portland 
cement), as the burned terra cotta is absolutely 
inelastic, and any swelling of the filling 
material means merely the bursting of the 
block. In the case of ornamental work, and 
especially of statues, there is more difficulty in 
securing the even thickness of the material : 
the work has to be carefully hollowed out at 
certain parts so as to reduce the material where 
it is thickest, and want of care in this respect 
may lead to the loss of a valuable piece of 
work. There is also danger of the piece crack- 
ing before it goes into the kiln from unequal 
drying, by which one side or portion is con- 
tracted and pulls on the other portion which has 
not so quickly dried. Mr. Blashfield mentions 
another difficulty which he has had to guard 
against, The moulded objects are finished up 
by hand after moulding, and if the finisher 
leaves the surface at all unevenly finished, one 
part less smooth than the rest, which may 
happen sometimes from some partial tooling 
arising from an afterthought after the cast is 
partially dried, this unevenness of surface will 
be another source of distortion in the kiln; the 
moisture being naturally driven off most freely 
through the less smooth and more porous part 
of the surface, so as to contract soonest in the 
neighbourhood of that portion. Thus it will be 
seen that in terra-cotta work there is emphati- 
cally many a slip ’twixt cup and lip, and it is 
only by long attention and experience that the 
terra-cotta design has been brought to its last 
stage in the kiln with a good chance of getting 
safely through. If it survive that fiery trial, 
and come out totus, teres, atque rotundus, it 
may thenceforth be said to have nothing to fear 
but absolute breakage by violence. Frost, rain, 
cold, or heat, have no further effect upon it; it 
has come out, after much difficulty and risk 
(rendered, however, less and less by long expe- 
rience), an indestructible piece of work: pro- 
vided always, be it remembered, that the firing 
is complete. _ to the heat used in the kiln, all 
makers seem to agree in saying that they know 
nothing positive; the heat * the die is not 
gauged in any way (it surely might be), and all 
that can be said is that the object is to produce 
the greatest heat which the productions will 
bear without cracking; and this seems to 
amount to absolutely white heat. 

In English terra-cotta work the clays most 
used are from Dorsetshireand Devonshire, where, 
as well as in some other southern counties, there 
are large deposits of clay especially suitable for 
the purpose, In some foreign terra-cotta work 
there are rather different materials and mixtures 
used; thus Boni, an eminent terra-cotta manu- 
facturer of Milan, uses two kinds, one close and 


hard, for the Bass durable work, cone ats 
whitish cla: powdered quartz, which 
to an ash salou (a much inferior colour to 
red tone of the Lambeth terra cotta, as far 
effect is concerned) ; the other of two clays and 
a sandy lime which acts as @ disjunctive, and 
keeps the material porous, for such purposes as 
demand a porous rather than a close material. 
For building terra cotta, however, the great 
advantage is the close and absolutely impervious 
character of the material. Of the ornamental 
and artistic treatment of terra cotta we wi 
ly: in treatment as a 
material it combines best with brick, along with 
which it can be entirely used as a facing mate. 
rial with a sufficient number of through tie- 
pieces to bond it into the wall. Mr. Waterhouse 
has also used it (Natural History Museum) as 
a screen and protection to internal iron columns, 
thus giving them a fire-proof casing susceptible 
at the same time of very artistic treatment. 
The putting together of material, to make 
the best possible work, requires some care and 
consideration: the pieces may, if i be 
flanged and rebated so as to hold together 
almost without the assistance of mortar; but 
this, of course, requires a good deal of care and 
consideration in the making. The outer surface 
of good and well-burned terra cotta should be 
almost proof against any ordinary tools, which 
can merely scratch the skin of the mate- 
rial: and from this fact arises one of the 
difficulties in the way of the general introduc- 
tion of the material in building. Altera- 
tions cannot be made in it as the work proceeds, 
not only because the pieces cannot be cut, but 
because considerable time is required for the 
modelling or moulding and burning, and the 
material cannot therefore be furnished at short 
notice like stone or brick. It is therefore 
necessary that the architect should have well 
matured his design in detail before the work is 
commenced, all the pieces having to be ordered 
a good while beforehand, and made precisely for 
the situations they are to fill. Considering the 
tendency in the present day to design every- 
thing in a hurry, and to get up details as they 
are wanted as the work proceeds (often in a very 
hasty manner), it may be said that in this respect 
the adoption of terra-cotta building ought to be 
@ very good discipline for architects, and compel 
them to give more deliberate thought to the 
design of a building than is generally given at 
present; but we fear very few English archi- 
tects like to take this amount of trouble : indeed, 
we have heard it urged as an objection, and it 
certainly fits very ill with the habits of the day, 
buildings being apparently always now required 
ina hurry, and the object being not to build well, 
but to build quickly. No permanently satis- 
factory architecture can, however, be produced 
in a hurry, and from this point of view, there- 
fore, it might seem that the extensive adoption 
of terra cotta might be highly favourable to 
the development of good architectare ; bat before 
this can be generally considered a recommenda- 
tion, there must be a general feeling on the 
of the public that good architecture is a thi 
worth giving time for, which at present hardly 
any one does think. 

It must be observed that terra cotta cannot 
be made in very large pieces, and therefore it 
cannot imitate, and should not aim at imi 
those features of stone architecture whi 
require large blocks, such as large projecting 
cornices, &c, These can only be safely made in 
—_ oe by Sgr mag rag of concealed 

ificial sup . ing the thing a sham. 
Terra cotta gy aw more of ao nasione of 
brick than of stone architecture; but this point 
may be better considered in speaking the 
artistic treatment of the material. In to 
its cost as compared with ‘that of stone, terra 
cotta, as fixed in the building, costa (in plain 
walling) a little less than the same 
amount of soft building stone (such as as 
and 35 to 40 per cent. less than Portland. 
regard to comparative strength, some of 
Kirkaldy’s experiments gave the cru 
weight of a 12 in. cube of Bath stone as 
that of Portland stone 283 tons, and 
terra-cotta block of the same size as 
in comparison with brick, a 
crushed under 17 tons (though we ha 
brick resist three times pressure), 
terra-cotta block of the same size under 125 tons 


io effect is, however, 





capable of being developed in a very elaborate 
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How far this is the cage 
may be judged by the statement of Mr. Doulton, 
in a short on the use of terra 


the ground in ancient Rhenish productions ig 
due to the use of wood as the fuel in firing, We 
passed a piece of old Rhenish ware through our 
Lambeth kilns, with this result, that the body 


sity.” Stoneware is very largely used for drain- 
pipes and other such practical purposes, but it is 
also a very important element in the architec. 
tural and artistic bilities of terra cotta, of 
which we will speak in another number. 








THE SANITARY CONDITION OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 


Fever in Westminster is not a novelty. But 
the bulletins of the fever which has been run- 
ning its course, within the past few days, in 
Downing-street, have been read with anxiety 
over all the civilised world. At the time at 
which we write there seems reason to conclude 
that the oqpreneney entertained by some 
persons of typhoid character of the fever 
that attacked Mr. Gladstone were unfounded. 
We wish it were as easy to diapel any apprehen- 
sion that the district in which the most impor. 
tant public services of the State are mainly 
conducted had been so wisely cared for by the 
sanitary eogineer that we might honestly say 
we had done our best to ward off the attacks of 
preventible disease. 

So far, however, is this from being the case, 
that we think a very small amount of reflection 
will be enough to lead to the conclusion that a 
reconsideration of the drainage of Westminster 
is a matter of primary importance in the bebalf 

i This view is founded on 


drainage of London. The 
iple on which that main 

ied out through the dis- 

As to the first, we can speak 
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honse-drains, and flooded the basements of the 


bone no dietsi above true description 
To no district is the age a skirts ow 
‘ver Thames from & little below Charing Cross 
air rillbank pay extending in ae 
j lar triang ] b Palace. — 
— of the area in question lies te otra 
contour line of 10 ft. above T: ig penis 
mark, And it must beremembered ; this c vel 
no longer represents the extreme height attained 
by the water of the Thames at spring tides, 
especially when any body of water is o = 
down the river. If northerly gales an aA 


g occur a? the eq springs, 
preying t., or 4 ft. 6 in. above the 
Trinity mark, and @ rise of from 2 ft. to 3 ft. 
above that level is not uncommon. 
directly westward from Wes Bridge,— 
in the lineof Great George-street, and through St. 
James's Park,—adistance of 1,500yds. is traversed 
before we cut the 10 ft. contour level, as shown 
on Mylne’s map of 1851. This area, bounded by 
Victoria-street, the Mall, Spring-gardens, and the 
river, contains about 1,000 acres; and as the 
10 ft. contour line runs to the west of Victoria- 
street, it is obvious that the eastern portions 
of the district in question must be consi- 
derably below this contour line, as regards 
the natural surface of the ground. Below 
this we have to descend 8 ft. or 10 ft. to 
the basements, and below the basements 
lie the drains. As these originally were laid 
out (as before cited) to empty at low water, we 
have the proof of the existence,—at least some 
fifteen years ago,—of a network of drains and 
sewers, not to say possibly of cesspools, which 
could only be thoroughly drained by an outfall as 
low as low-water mark, that is to say, lying at 
20 ft. below Trinity high-water level, the lowest 
ebb of the tide below which, occurring on 
January 21st, 1878, was 23 ft, 2 in., or 2 ft. 2in. 
above the zero of the tide gauge. And in order 
to obtain a thorough cleansing of this ancient 
system it would have been necessary either to 
examine, empty, and fill up with concrete, all 
these possible pounds of offensive and danger- 
ous fluids, or to connect them with a through 
main line of sewer, the bottom of which should 
be laid at least as low as the bottom of the 
Thames itself. With the proof of the former 
low level of the sewers, and with the 
probability of the existence of old 
removed cesspools, made before the sewers 
were allowed to carry anything but water into 
the river, it is clear that no main drainage of 
Westminster could be effected without going 
below the low-water mark for the permanent 
outfall of the district. 

The above is not a question of map and section 
alone. We can speak from experience 
of the intolerable state of basement stories 
of houses in the vicinity of the Park and of 
Downing-street before main drainage was 
effected. In some of these houses it was 
possible to tell, without an almanac, the time of 
high-water at London Bridge. It is unnecessary 
to go into detail: we can to residents and 
to visitors, to members of who took 
houses for the season, and to others. And 
although, much more recently, when on being 
consulted as to an evil odour io a house belong- 
ing to one of the great departments of the 
Government, an engineer recommended an 
appeal to the Metropolitan Board of Works, that 
body replied that the sewers were in perfect order, 
it is certain that within the last eight or ten 
years that ancient and ing smell which 
OW enniiar to the old inhabitants of this part 

minster was distinct] i 
house to whieh wee nai ly perceptible in the 


then, we may ask, have been the| part 


measures taken for the efficient drainage of a 
part of London that considerable diffi- 
culty to the surveyor, and that contains so many 
of our public offices, and the residences of so 
many persons whose lives are scarcely less 
Precious to the nation at large than they are to 











where the line of the sewer has again come 
close to the bank of the river, it receives the 
Acton branch. The sewer carrying the united 
sewerage then skirts the river, and crosses the 
Ranelagh storm over-flow, near Chelsea Hospital. 
A low-level area of eleven square miles, and a 
farther area of about fourteen and a half square 
miles, are thus drained by this sewer at 
Chelsea. But at the Grosvenor Canal, Pimlico, 


subsoil of London,” says Sir J. Bazalgette in 
the paper cited, “is so low that its sewage has 
to be lifted at Chelsea a height of 17 ft. 6 in. 
into the upper end of the low-level sewer.” As 
to what reasons may be adduced in favour of 
this rise of 17 ft. 6 in. at this point in the 
conduit that drains the twenty-five and a half 
square miles before mentioned, we have nothing 
to say. On reaching Abbey Mills the contents 
of the sewer are again pumped up for 36 ft. in 
height. There may be some sound reason for 
dividing the total height; and there may be, 
though we cannot imagine how, a sound reason 
for doing a part of this pumping at Pimlico. 

But that, if the western suburb sewage berightly 
carried on at an artificially-attained height of 
17 ft. 6 in. above the level of the main sewers, 
past Westminster Palace and Whitehall to Lime- 
house, Westminster itself demands a very dif- 
ferent outfall, we hold that no engineer can 
seriously doubt. A section of the Thames Em- 
bankment, showing the subway and “ low-level” 
sewer, is appended to the paper by Sir J. 
Bazalgette which we have cited. No scale is 
attached, and the only dimensions written on are 
those of the sewer, which is 8 ft. 3 in. in dia- 
meter, and of the semicircular-arched and 
straight-walled subway, which is 9 ft. wide, and 
7 ft.3 in. high. Bat taking these dimensions 
as indicating the scale of the drawing, the 
centre line of the “low-level” sewer is about 
13 ft. below Trinity high-water level. The 
bottom of the concrete on which the quay-wall 
stands is as much below the bottom of the “ low 
level” sewer as the centre line of that sewer is 
below the high-water mark. Or, again, the 
bottom of the invert of the sewer is about 
17 ft. 6 in. below Trinity high-water, or 
2 ft. [6 in. jabove the low water level, at which 
the old sewers of the district di 


gives the drainage level dependent on this 
sewer at 9 ft. above the old line of lowest 
outfall of the district. We do not speak to an 
inch, from want of scale or dimensions. But 
that something close on the 17 ft. 6 in. which 
was lost by the lift at Pimlico is absolutely 
demanded for the salubrity of Westminster, 
must be a very bold man who will deny. 

It is the more unaccountable to us why this 


ef 


the quay-wall was carried so much lower. If 
the level of the bottom of the excavation 
been adopted for that of the invert of 
culvert, it would not, we venture to 
have been quite low enough. But there 
at all events, have been a workman’s 
for the level adopted. As it ed we 
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But that the sanitary safety of Westminster 
did and does demand a main outfall-sewer that 
deserves the name of a “low level,” a sewer of 
which the invert shall be at the least 5 ft. or 
6 ft. below low-water mark,—that is to say, 
25 ft. or 26 ft. below Trinity high-water mark,— 
incontestable. 


appears to us to be altogether i 
We offer no opinion as to the mode in which 
what may be the live sewerage of West- 
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sewer, erroneously called “low level,” is the 
very one on which it would have been most con- 
venient to construct a really low-level sewer, 


ms and clean. 

© are not now expressing any opinion upon 
the advisability of pumping’ ap ssaean The 
question is a very important one, and one of 
which the gravity is likely to increase rather 
than to diminish. But the pumping is an 
essential part of the actual Metropolitan system. 
We must take the fact as it is. The whole of 
the sewage that runs through the 8 ft. 3 in. 
barrel drain in the Thames Embankment is, Sir 
J. Bazalgette tells us, pumped up 36 ft. at 
Abbey Mills. It has previously been pumped 
up 17 ft. 6 in. at the Grosvenor Canal. There- 
fore, to have continued the low level past 
Whitehall, so as to provide for the efficient 
drainage of the district in which our public offices 
stand, would not have added appreciably to 
the pumping undertaken by the engineer. There 
would, probably, have been additional difficulty 
and cost in making the sewer, in the first instance, 
at its proper level. Those who remember the 
rush of water towards the river in many places, 
notably at Somerset House, while the Embank- 
ment was in progress, will readily admit the 
difficulty of the case. But, on the one hand, is 
@ little more or leas of cost; on the other hand, 
as we regard it, is an absolute sanitary neces- 
sity. To have searched the whole area in 
question; to have emptied and eliminated all 
ancient drains, cesspools, or soaked and sodden 
foundations; io have laid the whole area in 
concrete ; and then to have made a new system 
of sewers, 12 ft. higher than the old ones, 
would have been a very costly process. We do 
not say that it would have been a more effective 
one than that of carrying the outfall sewer, in 
the first instance, at the proper level. But 
either that, or the construction of a new and 
independent low-level sewer for official West- 
minster alone, will, in our opinion, have to be 
attempted. We cannot afford to have typhoid 
germs, like poppies in a cornfield, springing up 
every year from the undrained soil of West- 


What was done, some little time ago, at 
Marlborough House, is a case in point. Our 
readers will not have forgotten it. It proved 
necessary to have a special system of drainage, 
with its own lift, applied to the area of that 
palace, in order to ensure its inmates from a 
recurrence of the fever that had attacked more 
than one of them. What was done in detail for 
Marlborough House would have been unneces- 
sary but for the facts we have indicated. It 
will have to be done for the whole area. The 
sooner this necessity is recognised, the safer for 
the town, and the more satisfactory for the 
nation. It is even now a case of shutting the 
stable-door after more than one steed has been 
stolen. 

We are very reluctant to say anything that 
may throw any slur on the accomplishment of a 
very important work, or that may, however im- 

iedly and tacitly, seem to accuse any pro- 

i man of want of due care and fore- 
thonght. We admit beforehand that there 
may be much said to excuse, if not to justify, 
the arrangement to which we object, as far as 
the through sewerage-goes. But the facts are 
too plain to need comment ; or at all events they 
are too plain to persons who can learn what the 
earth hides by the use of the methods of the 
engineer. Level is one of those things which is 
not to be explained away. In this case, more- 
over, the explanation is, to a certain extent, 
given. The ground west of Pimlico was so low 
that the sewers necessary for its drainage were 
put in 17 ft.6 in. lower than the level afterwards 
adopted for the discharge of the sewage. 

The increasing range of the tides of the 
Thames is a fact not to be left out of sight in 
regarding the uestion of the proper 
of Westssinater. That range has now reached 
the considerable maximum of 30 ft. The 
action of the river is peculiar, as the ebb reaches 
as low a level at London Bridge as it does at 
Sheerness, while at the intermediate station of 
Gravesend it actually descends yet lower than 

the latter spot. Any action of the ebb in 
draining the subsoil of Westminster, however, 
considerable eee be — 

masonry of the Em ent. 

ee la be an under-drainage, checked or 
aided in ite flow by the pressure due to the 
height of the river, is ble. But this, even 
if it affect the subsoil, can hardly be of any 
service to any old drains, And in proportion 
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the facility with which any subsoil water can 
pa rary An river at the ebb, will be the 
effect of the increased and increasing height 
attained by thefiood. Without attempting now 
to ascertain how far the original connexion 
between the pervious parts of the subsoil of 
Westminster and the tidal movement of the 
river has been interfered with by the works of 
the Embankment, it is clear that it is of the 
utmost importance to provide for the drain- 
age of the subsoil, as well as for the thorough 
drainage of any remnants of the older drains, 
sewers, or cesspools, the existence of which in 
the district there is so much reason to suspect. 

Cost, no doubt, will have to be incurred. But 
that cost must be looked in the face. The one 
cost which it is inexcasable knowingly to incur 
is that of human health tea human hs : tes 
ask any engineer who is aware of the fac 
now brought together whether the drainage and 
sewerage of Westminster are in a condition such 
as the importance of the district demands ? 








REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON WATER SUPPLY. 


Tux Select Committee of the House of 
Commons has arrived at the only conclusion at 
which, so far back as the 13th of March last, 
we intimated the conviction that any competent 
and impartial investigator could arrive. They 
have declared the entire inadmissibility of the 
terms for the purchase of the water companies’ 
property which were embodied in the Bill 
introduced into Parliament by the late Govern- 
ment. They have in this respect done ample 
justice to our forecast. Nor have they been 
content with the mere expression of opinion. 
They have pointed out that the aunual cost 
involved to the ratepayers would be 1,240,7631. 
On the 13th of March we gave the figures as 
1,252,258!. The Committee has taken no heed 
of the interest and working expenses that would 
accrue on the necessary extension of works 
during the twelve years contemplated. They 
have, by some arithmetic peculiar to them- 
selves, called the payment in question the 
equivalent of 33,018,846/., apparently forgetting 
that, at the price of 96 for a three per cent. 
stock, it is equivalent to 39,704,4161. 

Onur readers are aware that in February last, 
when commenting on the great rise in the price 
of the water companies’ shares that followed 
the announcement that the Government in- 
tended to purchase those undertakings, we 
pointed out the vague and altogether incorrect 
estimates which had been made as to the cost of 
the purchase. On the one hand, altogether 
inadequate estimates of the capital had been 
given from quasi official sources. Twenty-six 
millions sterling was the figure named. On the 
other hand, utterly ridiculous estimates of the 
saving to be effected were gravely brought 
before the House of Commons. We pointed 
out that these statements were wholly decep- 
tive. Then came the Bill, prefaced by the 
statement that the maximum outlay would be 
31,000,000. We pointed out, on the 13th of 
March, that it would exceed 38,000,0001. The 
Committee have now endorsed this figure; 
indeed, to a somewhat higher amount, when 
the value of money is taken into account. Thus 
far, then, they have discharged their duty; and 
we may hope to hear little more of the regret 
expressed by one of the morning papers, that 
the admirable bargain made by Mr. Smith was 
not at once signed and sealed. 

With regard to that second question which 
the Committee have put at the head of their 
report, we see in the recommendation a very 
natural outcome of the handling of engineering 
questions by persons who are not familiar with 
their nature. That the water supply of the 
metropolis should be brought under the con- 
trol of a central body, is one of the points 
which it may now be safe to regard only as 
@ question of time. It is a step in accordance 
with the whole course and principles of modern 
legislation. Whether it be more or less advise- 
able, it may be said that it is a point on which 
public opinion is tolerably pronounced. If one 
thing more than another can tend to throw dis- 
credit on the constitution and working of sucha 
body, it would be to entrust to their m: 
ment those matters which ought to be settled 
prior to their appointment. These are twofold,— 
firstly, the hydraulic questions; secondly, the 
negotiations with the companies. 

The idea of the late Government, viz., that the 
negotiation ought to be privately effected in the 





first instance, was sound and good. It failed 
practical suocess, because of the neglect of 
prior requisite step, i.¢., the preparation of 
proper report, showing the state of 

panies’ property, the means at their 

future extension without fresh 

powers, and the outlay which would be req 

in the way of capital, for providing for 
fature growth of London. Of all this matter 
the Government, and their n » appear 
to have been totally unaware. can be no 
doubt that the possession of such a report, even 
if it had lost a year in preparation, would have 
placed the Governmefit in a position that-would 
have enabled them to reduce the sums mentioned 
in the Bill by at the very least 30 per cent. 

The Committee have attributed to the mode 
of private negotiation the ill effects which were 
due to the commencement of misinformed 
negotiation. The companies knew their strength, 
and told it ont loud. They also knew their weak 
points, and held their tongues upon them. 
Dealing with what they heard alone, the 
Government necessarily were immensely out- 
witted. They were like a man who “saved the 
commission of an architect,”—a five per cent.,— 
on the cost of a house, and had in consequence 
to pay a bill of 30 per cent. by way of extras. 

The Committee propose to get out of the 
difficulty by taking even less precaution than 
the Government took. Let us havean “ Autho. 
rity,” they say; everybody agrees that an 
“Authority” is the thing, a “Central Authority.” 
Then let this authority settle everything, — 
source of supply, chemical purity, cost of work, 
and haggle out the purchase with the companies. 
We cannot but think that to commit, first the 
physical inquiry, which can only be conducted 
by competent and impartial experts; and then 
the negotiation, which should also be conducted 
by a well-instructed expert, to some undefined 
municipal body, would lead to a more unfortu- 
nate result than even that from which the 
Committee have recommended that London 
should be protected. 

We come back to the primary requirement,— 
the scientific definition of the limite of the case. 
The whole question of the water supply of the 
Thames Valley must be placed in the light of an 
incontestable truth before any bargain can be 
made that would not be like buying a pig in a 
poke. Of course such an inquiry is only a part 
of the general inquiry into the sources of the 
water supply of the kingdom. If the initiative, 
taken more than two years ago by his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, had been followed 
out, if the recommended action arrived at by 
the unanimous voice of the conference on the 
subject of water supply, which met, in May, 
1878, at the rooms of the Society of Arts, had 
received from the Government of the time the 
attention that it merited, we should now be in a 
position to talk of negotiating. Nay more, we 
might be in a position in which a central water 
authority might properly enter on its functions. 

Bat to ignore this first necessity, or to commit 
the duty of attending to it to the wholly im- 
proper care of a municipal board,—to attempt 
to do in detail what has first to be done in 
principle, and then to open to the world a free 
fight as to the transfer of the property of the 
water Companies, may seem very well to a com- 
mittee who only regard the wants of the metro- 
polis, without any notion how these wants are 
to be met. Batto any one who really under- 
stands the requirements of the case it is 
evident that it isa p akin to that of 
@ man who, being asked “Is it going to rain ? 
applies for guidance as to his reply to the 
man that he meets in the street. The Com- 
mittee are at sea in the matter, so they think 
that a new authority must necessarily 
to set them straight. That it may 
called into existence at the proper 
provided with the requisite information, 
not doubt. Let us understand first, to 
sources are we to look for the water supp! 
London, not the next year, nor the year alter 
but next century and the century after. We 
must have a poor outlook for the 
England if we think this question can be 
blinked. With this information sure, it will be 
comparatively easy to offer terms which the 


—.. 
SCULPTURE COMPETITIONg, 
BY A SCULPTOR, 


Wuen we seo the numerous appeals 
and the frequent reversals of, the judgmentey 
courts of law, and when we notice the extreme 

position of political opinions, even among men 

the highest standing, and of similar 

of training, we ma not marvel at the diversit 
competition for public sculpture. Yet while 80 
much less in extent, it possesses, in one respect, 
an importance peculiar to itself, inasmuch as 
i secneiate aiay 4 the materials of the art 
ure may perpetuate its producti 
beyond the time that even the ey rr 
portant judicial decisions, or of the periodica| 
contests of political parties may endure. Thns 
those who choose statues for the public may 
well bear in mind that they are not deciding for 
their own day alone, but for future years,—not 
only for themselves and those around them, but 
for generations to come. The permanence of 
ee eee ee t to be less reflected 
on it merits, or, bly, those who have 
the selection of such works would pay more 
sincere attention to objects of such longevity. 
This would be for the better, for there is abund. 
ance of native talent in this country to execute 
anything that may be required of this art; and 
any shortcomings that may have arisen, or may 
occur, in our public memorials, are to be set less 
to the account of the artists than to that of 
those who control them. 

Unfortunately for art in this country, there is 
but little demand for public sculpture, except in 
the form of portrait statues. A great and good 
man passes from among us, and, deprived of his 
presence, we seek to be supplied with a “ coun. 
terfeit presentment ” of him, which shall be ag 
permanent as marble or bronze can render it, 
and at the same time be a record of oar own 
affection for him, and of the regard and respect 
in which he was held at the time when he lived. 
Fands are collected for the purpose, and a com. 
mittee is formed to apply them and carry out 
the views of the subscribers, and to obtain the 
best possible statue of him whose memory they 
revere. And then the question comes, how is 
this to be effected ? 

To use a familiar phrase, there seem to be 
“three courses open.” The first of these is to 
apply to some one sculptor of repute, in whose 
competence to execute the work worthily there 
is fall confidence; the second is to select a 
limited number of artists, and invite them to 
compete with designs; and the third is to 
announce a public competition open to all 
comers. Each mode has, perhaps, ite advan- 
tages, and each, also, ite unfavourable contin- 
gencies. We will take and consider these 
modes in an inverse order, the last first. 

Without a doubt an open public competition 
recommends itself prim4 facie. It seems so free 
and liberal. By its means every sculptor has 4 
chance. There is nothing narrow in it, and 6 
generous welcome is held out for the display of 
genius, from the youngest aspirant, and even 
from the lowest ranks, and the most unexpected 
quarters. Without question, competitions of this 
wide and unfettered character are, at times, 
beneficial to national art and the profession of 
sculpture. Assuredly, on the other hand, they 
cannot justly be frequent, and they should not 
be called for on occasions of magnitude 
and high importance, for the following reasons :— 

Unless the prize to be competed for be of 
considerable monetary value, it is a serious 
hardship to the professors of sculpture to call 
on them to put themselves to such large 

harges, and so much occupation of time, a8 18 
entailed by such a struggle for pre-eminence. 
And if the monetary profit of the prize to the 
successful artist does not equal the combined 
expense entailed upon all the other artists by 
the competition to which they were invited, by 
the amount of that difference is the profession & 


Let us suppose the number of sculptors re 
sponding to be thirty, and that is not an un- 
likely or exorbitant number, who might do 6 

to an unlimited invitation to prepare 
bute designs, inclading not less than 
three figures, 
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cal ht 
wo competition model, carefaly wrvaght 
out, will cost its P Malti i this by the number 
not less than 1501. pany result is 4,5001. 
of competitors, thirty, to the profession for 
which represents the outlay 
competition models alone. pcr sas ha 

To repeat, ag &@ mere ition and the 
account as between the compet 0 "ae 
profession of sculpture, we see that th vow 
profita of the successful competitor * } ror 
represents the Gin oe preparation of the whole 
the loss entailed by she peaeeree 
thirty designs, namely, the above 4,501. There- 

+. thig view, i ify such @ com- 
fore, in this view, in order to justify 
petition being called, the actual profits of the 
anccessfal competitor, or the money he has 
“home,” after the execution of the memorial 
which is the result of his success in the compe- 
tition, shoald at least equal that amount, or the 
profession is, as a body, by 80 much impo- 
verished by a transaction, which, not improbably, 
by its promoters is viewed as being an en- 
couragement to the fine arts. ; 

The outcome of the consideration of these 
facts seems to be, that, as no sculptor can 
expect to realise for his genius, experience, and 
actual manipulation, more than cent. per cent. 
on his actaal outlay on materials, assistants 
wages, &c., which will be found to be the lowest 
rate at which he can exist, then no compe- 
tition, such as above mentioned, can equitably 
be invited for a prize of less amount than double 
the above-quoted 4,5001., which is the cost of 
preparing all the designs, namely, for a prize 
of not less amount than 9, 

This statement, as will be recognised, repre- 
sents but the bare pounds, shillings, and pence 
debtor and creditor balance of account as be- 
tween the promoters of the competition and the 
profession of sculpture, with no margin whatever 
provided towards liberality. So that, taking that 
into account, and what might be the general 
sentiment on a question of fine art, we may not 
be going too far in submitting that no compe- 
tition, such as the one above described, could be 
consistently called by those possessing liberal 
views towards the fine arts, and at the same 
time cognisant of the bearings of the whole 
question, for a prize of less amount than 
10,0001. 

It is with some reluctance that we have put 
the above proposition into figures, for the neces- 
sary connexion of art with coin is not a grateful 
subject, but we see not any other way of making 
our representation so plain, and thas trust our 
readers will take in good part the mode had 
recourse to in the hope of doing so. 

That sculptors of ability will occasionally 
enter into unlimited competition, involving out- 
lay of expense and labour equal to that we have 
recounted, and with a less prize in prospect 
than we have quoted, is very probable. But, in 
respect to this, it must be held in mind that the 
invitation to such a wide competition, unaccom- 
panied by an adequate guerdon of remuneration, 
is a taking advantage of the depressed condition 
into which this noble art has been brought of 
late years by the neglect of substantial support 
from oar Government, the municipalities of our 
cities, and the public at large. In the convic- 
- that there is a considerable lack of informa- 
jon in respect to the above bearings of un- 
limited competitions of the class we have de- 
scribed, we contribute these remarks towards 
their elucidation, 

With these few words in relation to unlimited 
Competition, we will pass on to consider, equally 
briefly, those which are limited; for which 
method there is this to be said, that this limita- 
tion is, at least in part, usually adopted with 
the good intent of lessening the amount of 
expense, and area of disappointment, to the 
unsuccessful competitors. At the same time, 
the promoters flatter themselves that. this will 
hot impair the likelihood of a satisfactory result, 
8, in their limited list, the to include 
the best names. It may be noticed, however, 
that this procedure is of the nature of a com- 
ree Which may not be devoid of some 
“varacteristio disadvantages; for, in the first 
place, it is doubtfal if the best men will compete 
commiticn nthe, second, it may be that. the 

tan may not make 
— Persona to be — ee 
Owever, this limited mode vitation i 
the only form of this means of obtaining s sg 
which Sppears equitable in the case of a com- 
Pastas, Zt Which the prize is small. Say, for 
» 10r a Bi 4 
for which are 2,0¢ args statue, the fonds 
profit of 1,002. to the successfal polietibes 
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being all he could to realise. In this 
also, the number Pe should be oui 
ably limited, unless each of the artiste is also to 
be separately and fully remunerated, or the 
expense to the rofession may exceed the return, 
and an injury thus be entailed on it. It may be 
noticed that we are presenting chiefly the 
financial view of the subject, just because 
artists are somewhat sensitive in doing so for 
themselves. 

_ However mitigated the hardship of compe- 
titions may be to the artist by their being 
limited, it still does not escape a certain aspect 
of lowering the grade and status of scalpture in 
comparison to other professions, to which there 
would be no attempt to submit a similar pro- 
position, or, if it were done, with any chance 
of acceptance. 

For instance, what, even limited, number of 
barristers would compete for a brief? or what 
even limited number of painters would com- 
pete, with studied sketches, for the commission 
to paint the portrait of a respected citizen for a 
town-hall or other municipal building? When 
architects and engineers compete, it is not unfre- 
quently for a prize of thousands. But rewards 
on this scale do not fall to the lot of sculptors, 


who must be content to glean pence while other | put 


professions harvest pounds. 

The third mode of obtaining a public statue 
is the one we mentioned first, as, indeed, it merits; 
for if the committee are competent to make a jast 
choice of the most suitable man in the profession 
to design and carry out the work they havein hand, 
there are several advantages in their so doing. 
In the first place, it is the cheapest method; in 
the second, it is also the most speedy; and, 
thirdly, it does not put the profession of sculpture 
= needless expense, or waste of thought and 

ime. 

It not unfrequently, however, happens in com- 
mittees on such subjects that there is sucha 
diversity of opinion among the members them- 
selves that there arises a great difficulty in 
fixing on an individual artist, and that the 
readiest way which occurs to relieve them from 
this embarrassment seems to them to be to 
announce a limited competition, including the 
principal names of the scalptors before them, 
and invite each of them to make a design of the 
subject of the memorial for the committee to 
select from. 

In this case, however, we venture to suggest 
an alternative mode of coming to a conclusion. 
Let the committee choose their men, just the 
same as if for a competition by designs, and let 
them take especial care that they are all good 
men, and capable, each of them, to execute the 


work satisfactorily, if it fall to his lot to do so. | great 


We ase the word “lot” advisedly, for it is by that 
means we suggest that the last step should be 
taken, and the selection concluded; and not by 
dragging several men of ability through a pain- 
ful and expensive ordeal. 

Whatever may be the advocacy of friends in 
respect to their especial artist, whom they may 
hold as the facile princeps sculptor of the day, 
it may be not unreasonably accepted that there 
are, at the present time, in the profession of 
sculpture in England, at least ten or twelve men 
of tried ability who are so nearly on a par in the 
capability of designing and completing a single 
portrait statue, to which subject we are at 
present confining our attention, that the chances 
are equal as to which would do it best. For 
obvious reasons we refrain from giving names, 
bat none the less do we hold to our proposi- 
tion. 

In the case, then, of a limited competition 
being contemplated for the selection of an artist 
for the execution of a portrait statue, and twelve 
ten, six, or three sculptors, for instance, being 
named ; instead of their being all called on to 
make designs, of which only one can be of any 
ultimate use, let their names, or numbers repre- 
senting them, be put in a vase, and the forta- 
nate one drawn out by some incorruptible means 
of perfect chance, which could not fall amiss, as 
all the names are those of competent sculptors. 

The previous announcement of this mode of 
concluding the selection of a scalptor would 
possess this advantage, that the list, for Fortune 
to decide from, would include all the most 
highly considered names; for no sculptor, 
it may be taken for granted, could have any 
objection to his name being on the list, as he 
could be put to no useless trouble or expense, 
nor cuuld the chance arise of his being 
below his fellows by the ultimate se as 





the prize would be allotted, not by the jadg- 
ment of man, but by the fiat of Fate. 






















































We submit this method as worthy of a trial. 
Further avon might be eae for the 
» Were we to go into, and display the 
conduct and results of some late itaanone. 
petitions. Refraining, however, from this un- 
| task, We may, nevertheless, be allowed 
to legitimately draw the fm eect from the 
general feeling of dissatisfaction prevailing on 
the subject, that to some method of less hard- 
ship to the sculptors, and of better fruits to the 
art, and to the public, than has lately been in 
practice, recourse may well be had. 

In rehearsal. What we submit amounts to 
this. Firstly, that, in the case of a public me- 
morial of this Dature, unless the sum to be 
applied to it reaches 10,000/., no general open 
competition should be invited; and, secondly, 
in respect to memorials of less amount, if the 


committee be unable to agree on the one 


sculptor in whose hands the commission may 
be safely placed, and therefore contemplate a 
limited . competition, either, provision should 
be made that each of the sculptors taking part 
in it should be fally remunerated for his design, 
or the alternative course we submit might well 
be adopted, namely, that the names suggested 
should, without farther preamble or delay, be 
into a vase, and one of the number selected, 


not by ballot, but by simple lottery. 








THE TOPE OF AMRAVATI. 


Persons visiting the British Museum during 
the past month must have been vastly puzzled 
at seeing the first landing of the principal stair- 
case a scene of confusion, and a space covering 
nearly 100 ft. of wall set apart for ancient stone- 
work or marble. Few supposed that the vener- 
able slabs which are now being placed in order 
have been sculptured some fifteen hundred years 
ago; but to the initiated they give a singularly 
interesting picture of religion, life, and manners 
in Southern India about the fourth century of the 
Christian era. It used to be supposed that the 
Hindus had an early special knowledge of the 
lithic art, which they had cultivated in pre- 
historic times, but it is shown by Mr. James 
Fergusson that the Hindus borrowed the idea 
of using stone for architectural purposes from 
the Greeks in Bactria about 250 B.C. Previously 
to this their edifices, above the foundation, were 
wholly of wood; by degrees stone was intro- 
duced mixed with wood; then, about the 
Christian era, sculptured stones were employed 
solely for important architectural works; but 
the style was entirely original and not copied 
from that of the Greeks, though they possessed 
lithic knowledge many centuries pre- 
viously. Now the slabs which are being placed 
in the British Museum are singularly well carved 
into figures representing scenes in life, and ex- 
emplifying the religion of the people. When 

it will take its original name,—“ The 
Tope of Amravati.” But there is rather a 
— history attaching to these ancient re- 


The word Tope simply means a “ mound,” and 

“ Amravati” ig condensed from the Hindu word 
Amaresvaraparam, meaning “City of the Im- 
mortal God.” This ancient city was situated 
on the right or south bank of the Kistnah River, 
about sixty miles from its mouth, and nearly 
posite its junction with the Mooni Air River. 
ds are very numerous there, generally 
supposed to be the sepulchres of the ancient 
inhabitants. The Tope first attracted the 
attention of Col. Mackenzie in 1797, when 
on a tour of duty in the district. It would 
seem that two or three years prior to this, 
the Rajah of Chintapilli, attracted by the 
sanctity of a temple, dedicated to Siva, under 
the title of “Amaresvara,” determined to 
erect a city on the spot, and, on looking 
for building materials, opened this and several 
other mounds in the neighbourhood, and also 
utilised the walls of the old city of Durana- 
cotta, which stood half a mile to the westward 
of the new city. Many of the antiquities perished 
in the process of removal, and large quantities 
of stone were used by the Rajab in building his 
new temple and palaces ; but many sculptured 
slabs still remained in situ. These interested 
Col. Mackenzie so much that he subsequently 
communicated an account of them to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, and returning to the spot 
twenty years afterwards, when Surveyor- General 
of Madras, he employed all the means at his dis- 
posal during the two following years, to the elu- 
cidation of the principal temple, which he named 
Dipaldinna, meaning “ Hill of Lights.” The re- 
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sults of his labours were careful plans of the | poring 


buildings and — the surrounding country, 

ther with eig very 
+ orwnel of the sculptures. In 1840, Mr., after- 
wards Sir, Walter Elliot was Commissioner of 
Guntur, and he determined to follow up what 
Colonel Mackenzie had so well begun. He ex- 
cavated a portion of the monument which had 
not before been touched, and sent down to 
Madras a large collection of sculptures, and 
made an official report of what he had done. 
The East India House, however, took no notice 
of his repeated reminders of the circumstances, 
but these sculptures were allowed to remain in 
an unsheltered enclosure, exposed to sun and 
rain, for fourteen years. At length some 
director, on looking over some old minutes, 
came across a record of these sculptures, 
and obtained a resolution ordering them to 
be forwarded to England. This order having 
to go through the ordinary slow routine, these 
ancient slabs arrived in London only in the 
year 1856. This happened to be at the very 
period when the Indian Mutiny was going on, 
and the directors had too much anxiety on other 
matters to bestow a thought on old marble or 
stone; more than that, this was just the in- 
terval between the death of the old East India 
Company and the establishment of the Indian 
Council. There being no room at the Indian 
Museum, the sculptures, after remaining at the 
docks for months, were, stowed away in the 
coachhouse of Fife House, where they remained 
buried under rubbish of all kinds for several years. 

There they remained till, in 1867, when Mr. 
Fergusson being asked to select some specimens 


of sculptures, in the India Museum, to be cast | 


for the purpose of being exhibited in Paris in 
that year, recommended four slabs sent home 
from this Tope by Col. Mackenzie in 1819, as 
most suitable for this purpose. Having done 
this, he was not a little surprised when the 
attendant informed him that if “these were the 
kind of things he wanted, there were plenty 
more in the coach-house.” And so it turned 
out. The whole of the Elliot collection were 
stowed away there. He consulted Dr. Forbes 

Watson, who was then in high authority in the 
India House, and with his zealous co-operation 
these interesting relics were brought out to the 
light of day, and in order that he might have 
an opportunity of explaining their value in an 
historical point of view, he had them all photo- 
graphed to one-twelfth the size of the original 
stones, and this was done so exactly that the 
photographs could be pieced together almost as 
exactly as a builder could have done by fitting 
together the original stones. 

Giving his own words, Mr. Fergusson says :— 

“ With these materials I set to work to restore 
the building. Though I had considerable know- 
ledge of other buildings, both older and more 
modern, I should not have succeeded but that 
among the sculptures themselves there were 
numerous miniature representations of the 
building itself, and its different parts, quite 
sufficiently correctly drawn to be recognised.” 
With these aids he was enabled to assign the 
true place to almost every one of the 160 frag- 
ments the Indian Museum d. He thus 
obtained two elevations of the outer rail and 
one of the inner rail, of what is now known as 
the “Tope of Amaravati.” Mr. Fergusson ex- 
plains that a Tope is generally considered a 
place where the relic of some Buddhist saint 
was enshrined, or a mound erected in memory 
of some sacred event. This is surrounded with 
an inner and an outer rail, which are essentially 
the principal parts of the monument, and the 
mound which is inclosed may frequently be 
taken as subordinate to the rail, which thus 
practically may become the monument itself. 
Now, it is a fragment of the outer rail of the 
Tope of Amravati that he put together and 
made nearly complete, and it is the stones 
from which he took the photographs that are 
being erected in its original form at the British 
Museum. The fragments that are now being 
erected on the staircase are all that remain 
of six out of 120 pillars of which the great 
rail originally consisted, with portions of other 
subordinate rails, belonging to the same Tope. 
Nearly one-half of these is already in position, 
and workmen are busily occupied in supplying 
the remainder. 

_The credit of accomplishing this is en- 
tirely due to Mr. Fergusson, who, after his 
restorations were complete, exhibited them in 
Paris, with specimens of the marbles and 500 
other photographs of Indian architectural 
subjects, Daring the long period he spent 


i over these Lareayy oc he became 
familiar with their forms, acquired a con- 
siderable amount of unexpected knowledge of 
ancient art and mythology, and he thought this 
knowledge was of sufficient importance to Lap 
him in making it public. In pursuance of 
object he exhibited the photographs, and read a 
paper on them to the Asiatic Society in London, in 
June, 1867. enna tues by taper 
in the Society’s Journal, bu means 
exhausted the subject, or sufficiently illustrated 
what he had learned from the ancient monu- 
ments. He therefore applied to the Secretary of 
State for India in Council for assistance to 
enable him to publish the whole of the 
graphs, with such explanations as might be de- 
sirable. Sir Stafford Northcote became his 
advocate, and the India Council granted is 
mission and funds necessary for the publication 
of a quarto volume, entitled “Tree and Serpent 
Worship,” which, in addition to fifty-three plates 
or photographs illustrating this Tope, contained 
forty-six plates devoted to the Sanchi Tope, a 
building of equal, if not greater, importance be- 
longing to the first century of our era. This was 
accomplished in a comparatively short time 
owing to the unwearied exertions of the author, 
who remembered that “Colonel Mackenzie’s 
collection” was allowed to slumber for fifty years 
before his work was made public. He therefore 
refrained from waiting for any subordinate extra 
information to be obtained from the Hast, and 
he produced a book of extraordinary interest, in 
which all the photographs were given, and their 
architectural history explained; but the high 
price at which it was published put it beyond 
the reach of the majority of readers, 
|the publication of the book, the marbles them- 
selves were first exhibited in the Co 
of the India Office, Whitehall. They were after- 
wards removed to the India Musenm, South 
Kensington, whence they were sent, in the 
spring of the present year, to the British 
Museum, where they are now being arranged. 
It need hardly be added that they have suffered 
grievously from exposure to our climate, and by 
all these changes. They are, in fact, little more 
than ghosts of their former selves; but as it is 
now intended to protect them by glass, it ma 
be hoped that their farther decay is arrested. 








FROM THE BANKS OF THE SEINE. 


Ar this seasor of the year when, according 
to the stereotyped expression which we have all 
learnt to understand, Paris “is empty,” the 
French metropolis is remarkably fall, but of 
foreigners and provincials, wives and daughters 
onarm, As for the strangers proper, they can 
be easily detected, the English especially by 
their rapidity of movement; indeed, it is no 
wonder to the more steadily disposed that the 
impressions of what these travellers see should 
partake of that nebulous character which is, or 
appears to be, one of the chief results of the 
extension of modern travel, and which may ex- 
plain perhaps in some fashion why it has 
become “good form” to be very silent when 
one reaches home un the incidents of one’s out- 
ing. One hesitates to acquiesce in the enthu- 
siasm of the theorists who picture the moral 
and material benefit to the world at large by 
the immense move which now takes place from 
country to country when the summer months 
commence. In the hasty manner in which 
travelling is done,—a gentleman with his family 
has recently gone round the world in seventy- 
five days,—it is impossible for even the quickest. 
eyed and most experienced traveller to really 
observe the peculiarities of the country or the 
people through which he may pass, still less is 
it likely that any estimate can be arrived at of 
the superiority or inferiority of certain points 
in the institutions, social or technical, of those 
countries over his own,—one of the capital 
which should be observed in all travelling; and 
yet this superiority, and with it the inferiority, 
exists, and becomes strikingly apparent to the 
eye of the observant resident, even after only a 
on “+ To return to the emptiness of 

aris, the strangers proper may for greater 
part be placed, enfortanately, te the class of 
mere hurried sight-seers, who profit little to 
their country on their return; but among the 
number, and particularly among the provincials, 
more than one stranger in town is observing 
keenly all that he sees abovt him. More than 
one excellent country mayor or ect bears 
back with him to his native place the strong im- 
pression of his visit, and the features he has 
observed ; and before long we may trust to his 











admit that few more lovely spots exist in the 


After | wide world? Read or re-read, if you have not 


taken up the de volume since your 
outh, the “Sketch-book” of dear chatty 
ashington Irving, who saw “ Rural England” 
ever 80 many ago, but jast as it still 
exists, and Soames with the delightfal 
enthusiasm of a foreigner who knew well, but 
at a distance, “the old country,” to him almost 
the mother country. The time is rapidly ap- 
proaching, if it has not actually come, when the 
seekers after the untouched charms of nature 
and of art will find in their own “ nice little, 
tight little island” more of what they are in 
search of than here on the Continent. 
Aramble from the banks of the Seine is a 
digression which can be excused at this season, 
when one finds oneself “ left alone” in town, 
after being troubled by one’s friends to name 
the exact spot of the world,—fer it is only the 
world that satisfies us now,—which one intends 
to honour with one’s choice. In reality there is 
quite enough to occupy the attention, and of food 
for reflection an ample store. The schools, for 
instance, have been up for the holidays, 
and the traditional ceremonies and speechifying 
have filled columns upon columns of the news- 
papers. Among these speeches, Victor Hugo's 
address to the pupils of the “Society of 
Elementary Instruction” stands out promi- 
nently. The text of this oration, a# the 
Americans would term it, and oration it certainly 
merits to be termed, has been published by the 
English , but Menge cates ge prperes 
d to the peroration, a je piece 
vont which contains counsel alike for young and 
old, and which to every good workman,—we 
all are workmen in some degree,—contains ¢n- 
couraging incitement to progress :—* Advance, 
let me not hesitate to repeat to my contem- 
poraries, advance. Let no one spare his efforts. 
I repeat it, the effort of all composes the sum of 
progress. Let each do what he can. The 
immense Being will be content. He equalises 
the importance of the results before the energy 
of the intention. The effort of the humblest is 
as venerable as the effort of the greatest. 
Advance, march forward. Have in your ey 
the light of the dawn. Have in you the vision 
of right, good resolution, firm will, and cou 
science, which is the counsel. Have 10 
you, and with this I terminate,—have 10 yor 
those two things which are the expresso pr 
the shortest road of man to trath, rectitude 
mind and uprightness of heart.” f 
Almost on the same day, at no great distance 
from Paris, another interesting institution ne 
closing its course of labours for a few eas 
rest. Amidst the more familiar and aprgwen 
ceremonies of the numerous schools <tidle 
the quiet distribution of prizes at the 
Professionnelle,” the School peti! 
passed by almost unobserved. Bat the simp 
ceremony had in it features which merit a 
tion ; among these the speech of M. Sti 





Laurent, of the prefectaral council. 
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ee origin and 
told the: progress 
h, aha seriter in France, the honour 
of profession which he attributed to M. Pom. 
of commencing which le 2 “:--p of the Boole 
e, the first director and orga “F 
, of the justly famous scholastic 
Targot, one é hich has served as 
institutions of France, and w ts 
, model to many other similar establishmen 
+ the country. M. Pompée was per- 
throughout th th 
haps the first in France to put into practice the 
method of Pestalozzi on lessons by 
in and Switzerland, and 
long known 1 
now almost universally admitted over the world ; 
to M. Pompée also can be traced a large exten- 
sion of the teaching 
The system whioh regulates the 
school of Ivry,—a good type of 
sstablishments in France,—is of a marked 
modern character, based on the principle that 
all professional edneation to be complete must 
necessarily comprise two distinet 
elements; in the first place, & and pre- 
paratory education common to a certain number 
of professions; after this a special education 
confining itself = ye acquisition or Beco Ae 
the special knowledge msg” | in exercise 
of a Fotermined profession. tever may be 
the profession the pupil intends to embrace, 
remarked M. Laurent, whatever be the time he 
passes at school, and whatever be even the 
necessity in certain cases to render simultaneous 
the technical education of the profession and 
general education, whether the workshop be in 
the school or the school in the workshop, 
according to the two methods attempted, distinct 
in their means, but concurring in the end to 
attain, those who direct these studies are daily 
more and more convinced of the importance, not 
to say the absolute necessity, of the preliminary 
course of study, at leaet cy with the 
professional study and its calculated degrees of 
progression, constituting @ certain superior 
culture, indispensable later on to each according 
to his walk in life. Our education, wrote M. 
Pompée, stops at the point where the apprentice- 
ship commences, We do not wish the profes- 
sional school to become merely a school of trades 
and professions in which the pupils learn to 
forge, to file, to saw, and to , We wish 
to develop harmoniously the physical, moral, 
and intellectual faculties of the pupil, so as to 
make of him a man, and teach all that is 
specially necessary to know, to make him an 
agriculturist, a workman, a manufacturer, or 8 
tradesman. In other terms, it was M. Pompée’s 
intention that the preparation for life, not alone 
the life and duties of a profession, but for every- 
day life, was to become the principle common to 
every species of future education,—a view which 


has been frequently expressed in the columns of | § 


the Builder, 

_ The interests of hygiene, that burning ques- 
tion of the day,—one which is not destined to 
come up and pass away as @ mere occupation of 
the hour,—are receiving fervent attention at 
the present moment. Many important questions 
connected with the practical applications of 
hygiene are still in a far from satisfactory con- 
dition, requiring examination and discussion. 
In this direction the 
held from time to time render excellent service. 
This year we learn that the Third International 
Congress of Hygiene will be held in Turin, from 
the 5th to the 12th of September next. The 
first congress, it will be remembered, was held 
at Brussels in 1876, the second at Paris in 1878. 
The interest and importance of the considera- 
tion of hygiene and its practical application are 
rapidly being appreciated by every country. 
Individual research is active, and wonders may 
be expected from its results. The Turin congress 
Promises to be no less brilliant than those held 
at Brussels and at Paris, through the activity of 
the senator Ferraris, the sindaco of the city, and 
ee wregy Pacchiotti, president of the Italian 
Sualety of Hygiene. The King of Italy has, we 

ear, promised to be present at the opening 
meeting of the congress. Special committees 
have been formed in each country, 

active steps are being taken that F 
be well represented, and already 
Well-known gentlemen have come 
this object. Not onl Paris, but 
deaux, and several large ci 
cocletis spesialy Sone Sree ee 
hygienic reform. ¥ What Degland ioe 80 
we have not been able to learn ; it is, 
.e° hoped that she will not be unrepresen 

he was the first country to take up seriously 
ek question of hygiene, and the world owes 
uch to those who initiated it. 
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THE KENSINGTON NEW “ TOWN-HALL.” 


Tue discussion which eventuated in the open- 
ing of the new hall in High-street, Kensington, by 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Teck on the 7th inst.,with 
some trifling ceremony, commenced as early as 
1872, when the Vestry were impressed with the 
belief that the office accommodation available 
in the existing hall for carrying on the business 
of the Vestry was quite inadequate for these 
departments. Since then the continued growth 
in the clerk’s and surveyor’s 
sequent on the abolition of the contract system, 
and the Vestry undertaking the extensive works 
of scavenging, dust removal, street watering, 
and street lighting by the average meter 
system, necessitated the appointment of addi- 
tional officers, and rendered extra office accom- 
modation still more requisite. The work was 
carried on with considerable difficulty and in- 
convenience, in of the staff of 
officers being scattered in four different places, 
viz., the Hall, Old National Schools, stables, 
Warwick-read, and the depét, Pembroke-road. 
Four schemes then came before them,—(1) To 


a piece of land on the north side of Kensington 
High-street over the railway tannel; and (3) 
to ‘purchase the site of the National Schools. 
As regards the first of these plans, the Vestry 
were advised that nothing short of an Act of 
Parliament specially passed for the purpose 
could give the Vestry a title to the present 
vestry-hall, or to any building that might be 
erected on the site of it (the parish churchyard), 
but as the Vestry had an undoubted right of 
user, and as it appeared the most economical 
course to alter the existing building, plans were 
prepared showing certain structural alterations 
with a view to adapting the hall to the increased 
necessities of the parish. A draft agreement, 
to be entered into between the Vestry and the 
vicar, churchwardens, and overseers of the poor 
was prepared, by which the proposed altera- 
tions were approved by all parties, and the 
special purposes to which the building might be 
applied, were set forth. On counsel’s opinion 
being taken, however, certain difficulties arose, 
and the Vestry decided not to enter into the 
proposed agreement, inasmuch as the vicar, 
churchwardens, and overseers had no power to 
bind their successors. 
The site over the railway was offered for the 
sum of 5,5001., but a right, reserved by the rail- 
way company, to enter upon the land for the 
purpose of repairing the tunnel whenever neces- 
ary, was considered objectionable. For the 
site of the National Schools, the sum of 8,000l. 
was asked, and this the Vestry thought too high 
to, be entertained, but in the year 1874 the 
Vestry offered 7,1001. for it. Two offers exceed- 
ing that of the Vestry were made, and some 
correspopence thereupon ensued between the 
Vestry, the trustees of the National Schools, and 
the Charity Commissioners. The trustees, pre- 
ferring that their land should be used for public 
rather than as a building speculation, 
accepted the offer of the Vestry, provided, that 
in case the land, or any portion thereof, should 
not be required, for the proposed hall and offices, 
the trustees should have the right of pre- 
emption ; and the Charity Commissioners con- 
curring, the purchase was completed on the 
terms mentioned. 

The site thus obtained not being sufficient for 
the purposes required, the Vestry pu 
some houses at the rear, No. 14, Church-court, 
for the sum of 7001, and of No. 13, Church- 
court, for the sum of 1,0002. The site, there- 
fore, was obtained for 8,8001. . 

In December, 1876, the Vestry, by public 
advertisement, invited architects to send in 
drawings for the proposed new hall and offices, 
and er premiums of — emi fifty 

ineas, and thirty guineas esigns 
erected as ist, 2nd, and Srd respectively in 
point of merit. In response, sixty-four sets of 
drawings were sent in, and were exhibited to 
public view for some weeks in the Old National 
Schools. The services Pe John oper 
F.8.A., were engaged for the purpose vis 
as to the selection of the three best designs, and 
as to the probable cost of carrying them out, 
and to submit a report thereon. His recommen- 
dations, however, were not adopted, but the 
designs of the following architects were 
selected :— Mr. Walker, Messrs. Thomson & 
Davis, and Mr. 


alter the present building; (2) to build upon | ing 


Edward O. Robins. An extra 


in consideration of isti i 
are the artistic character of his 
The ground was cleared, and tenders were 
received for carrying out the work according to 
the plans prepared by the first-named gentle- 
man, when the district surveyor examined the 
poo He of oe ven Nos. 11 and 12, Church- 
jacen © property purchased b 
beau, iendouned cietahe portions ta 
said as being dangerous, and notices 
were served by the district surveyor on the 
Lacey hooey the owner of the said premises to 
take the party stracture and walls, where- 
upon negotiations were opened with the free- 
holder and leaseholders of these houses with a 
view to the same being purchased and added 
to the site of the proposed new buildings. 
After @ consi derable amount of correspondence, 
the negotiations were brought to a satisfactory 
termination, and the property was purchased by 
the Vestry. A site was thus secured for the new 
hall and offices, having a frontage in Ken- 
sington High-street of 97 ft., a frontage to 
Church-court of a similar extent, and a depth of 
110 ft. The acquisition, however, of the addi- 
tional land rendered it necessary to alter the 
drawings originally approved. This was accord- 
ly done, and on the 21st day of August, 1878, 
the Vestry finally approved the amended plans.* 
Fourteen firms were selected and invited to 
compete for building the new hall and offices, 
according to the original plans, and each of them 
submitted a tender. The highest tender was 
30,1581., and the lowest, that of Messrs. Braid & Co., 
23,8501.,which was accepted. Upon the alteration 
of the plans, it became necessary to re-open the 
question of the building contract, and an arrange- 
ment was effected with Messrs. Braid & Co. te 
amend their tender, so as to include the addi- 
tional work to be carried out, and on the 30th 
day of October, 1878, the seal of the Vestry was 
affixed to a contract with that firm for the 
erection of the new hall and offices, according 
to the amended drawings, for the sum of 
30,5491. 
The total cost of the premises and land 
acquired for the site, and the building to be 
erected on it stood at that time thus :— 


Freehold of National Schools ..,............ 27,100 0 0 
Freehold of Nos. 11 and 12, Chare' 

Leasehold interests in Nos. 11 and 12, 

Charch-court ...... cebcaguamnanpuocuecabennene 750 0 0 

Freehold of No. 13, Church-court .......+ 1,000 0 0 

Freehold of No. 14, Charch-court ......... 700 0 0 
Contract for building new vestry-hall 

BN OFFCES .....ccercesveesencenree sense renennens 39,549 0 0 

EE 

_. £42,349 0 0 

Deduct amount received for old materials ers 





of builaings .. 
£41,671 12 9 


The ceremony of laying the foundation-stone 
was performed on the 12th day of December, 
1878, by Lord Kensington, assisted by the Hon. 
& Rev. #. Carr Glyn, vicar of Kensington, Major- 
General Boileau, R.E., F.R.S., chairman of the 
building committee, and a large gathering of 
vestrymen and parishioners. The foundation- 
stone consisted of a block of Enderby granite, 
4 ft. 1 in. long, 2 ft. 6 in. high, and 2 ft. 6 in. 
, presented by Messrs. Nowell & Robson. 

In addition to the amount already stated, the 
furnishing, gas-fitting, 4c., cost 3,2231.; the 
alterations and additions, inelading lifts, by- 
drants, counters, &c., are estimated at 7001. ; 
the architect’s commission, 1,7771.; the clerk of 
works, 3501.; legal and other expenses, 350/. 
The furnishings were entrusted to Messrs. John 
Finch & Co., of 45, City-road, and have met 
with the approval of the committee. The chan- 
deliers, gas-fitting, and brass work, have been 
supplied by the local firm, Pardoe & Sons, 
Silver-street. Sugg’s “ Christiania’ burners 
are fixed throughout the whole building. 

The front elevation is of Portland stone, and 
includes ® central pediment with attached 
columns, Corinthian pilasters, and the usual 
features of a front of that kind. 

A spacious vestibule, not too light, extends 
from the front entrance almost to the rear of the 
building. On the ground-floor, at the right-hand 
side to the front, are the offices of the vestry 
clerk, consisting of large office for clerks, the 
cashier's room, and private office for Mr. 
Harding. At the east end of the office, adjoin- 
ing the cashier’s apartment, ig a strong room, 

® The Building Committee consists of Majer-Geneeet 
Boilesn, R.E., chairman; Mr. R. aah ag 4 
Mr. W. Boutcher, Mr. ¥> fist eet Hon. and Rev. 


The chairman 
egins. Glynn, vicar; snd the clerk of the Vestry, Mr, 
Harding ; Mr, Weaver is the surveyor. 


. 








premium was & 


warded to Mr. Frederick Mew, | Geo, Capper 
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intended as a day-room for books and documents 
while in use. The principal strong-room for the 

ion of all parish documents, books, &c., 
is immediately underneath, and is reached by a 
flight of steps, affording direct communication 
between the two places. The vestry-clerk’s 
private room is entered from the clerks’ office. 
By a side-door the vestry-clerk will also have 
access to the council chamber and other parts 
of the interior. There is also in connexion with 
the clerks’ department, a waiting-room for the 
public. 

On the opposite side of the vestibule from 
the apartments just described, is a similar suite 
of offices for the surveyor and his staff. These 
have strong rooms and appointments similar to 
that of the clerk’s department, with the excep- 
tion of having drawing-tables instead of 
desks. Besides the communication by the main 
entrance and interior, there is a separate 
entrance to this department from Church-lane. 

The council chamber occupies the north-east 
portion of the ground-floor, the entrance being 
near the rear of the vestibule. This is 57 ft. 
long, 30 ft. wide, and 19 ft. high, where the 
vestry meetings will in fature be held. Accom- 
modation has been provided for ninety vestry- 
men,—a larger number than usually attends. 
The furniture is of oak, upholstered in maroon 
morocco. There are three rows of benches along 
each side of the chamber, with other three 
across at the entrance. Behind the latter is a 
“bar,” with brass slide or telescope, separating 
the floor of the chamber from a small space 
reserved as an auditorium for any of the 

ishioners who may desire to be present to 
witness the transaction of the parish business. 
At the opposite end is a raised table and desk 
for the chairman, with accommodation on either 
side for the respective officers. The east-end of 
the hall is ornamented by Corinthian pilasters, 
and three arched recesses. In the centre recess, 
immediately behind the chair, a bust of General 
Boileau is to be placed. The bast is by Mr. 
Brock, of Osnaburgh-street, Regent’s Park. 

Adjoining the Councii Chamber is acloak-room, 
with massive oak table, mirror, cloak-rails and 
umbrella-stand, the hatpegs being indicated by 
ivory numbers. Attached to the cloak-room is 
the lavatory, with hot and cold water. 

On the opposite side of the vestibule from the 
Council Chamber are the offices of the Inspector 
of Nuisances and the Medical Officer of Health. 

The staircase is on the left-hand side of the 
vestibule, lighted from the roof by stencilled 
glass, and also by a brass ten-light chandelier 
suspended from the centre of the glass roof. 
The effect of the staircase is damaged by the 
want of sufficient headway on arriving at the 
first landing. 

The large hall occupies the entire length of 
the building. It is 91 ft. long, 46} ft. wide, and 
324 ft. high. It is lighted by seven large 
windows fronting High-street, three in the west 
end, and by four semicircular lights in the north 
side, corresponding with the arched tops of the 
other windows. The lower windows are filled 
with plate glass, while the semicircular tops 
contain likenesses of gifted persons, either natives 
of Kensington, or who had long resided in the 
parish and identified themselves with its history. 
On the seven front windows in the following 
order are Charles James Fox, William Boyce 
(Mus. Doc.), Archbishop Whately, Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, Earl Clarendon, Sir David 
Wilkie, R.A., Thomas Gray (the poet). In the 
three end windows are John Hunter, Addison, 
and Sir Isaac Newton; and in the four north 
windows are Thackeray, Wilberforce, Macaulay, 
and Lord Holland. Some of these, for example, 
the head of the Queen and that of Thackeray, 
are very unsatisfactory. At the east end of the 
hall is a series of Corinthian pilasters with 
alcoves, the latter being ornamented with shell 
pattern, inside of which is a cushion bearing 
the royal crown. A raised platform at the east 
end is capable of accommodating forty persons. 
It is made of pitch pine, panelled, and surrounded 
by a brass handrail. At the opposite end is a 
gallery, which can be entered either from 
Charch-lane or from the main staircase. Gas- 
light is supplied by half a dozen brags chande- 
liers, each having six double branches, and 
bearing twelve lights. The hall is seated with 
Austrian bent-wood chairs. 

Communicating with the large hall is an ante 
Or waiting-room, and behind it is the supper- 
room. This ig immediately above the Council 
chamber, and is the same size. The tables are 
made of pitch-pine, with folding-frames, which 
can be packed into a emall space when not in use. 


At the top of the building are 

the hallkeeper, and also a | 

analyst under the Sale of Food Act. In the 
basement, which covers @ large area, there is a 
good deal of accommodation, inclading the Gas 
[nspector’s offices and a kitchen, which occupies 
a considerable space, and has communication to 
the hall by two separate lifts. 








LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 


Ar a meeting of the Architectaral Section of 
the Royal Archmological Institute, held at 
Lincolo, the Rev. Precentor Venables read a 
paper on “ The Architectural History of Lincoln 
Cathedral.” The following is a general outline 
of the architectural history of the fabric, and 
the approximate dates of its various portions: 
—The first cathedral of Lincola was erected 
by Remigius, or Rémy of Fescamp, by whom 
the see was transferred, c. 1073, from the village 
of Dorchester, on the banks of the Thames, to 
the strong-walled city which had succeeded 
Lindum Colonia. The church was entirely com- 
pleted by him, but it was not consecrated before 
his death, in 1093. Of Remigius’s Church, the 
only visible remnant is the central and lower 
portion of the west front. The foundations of 
the apse, which formed the other extremity of 
the fabric, and of a portion of the side walls of 
the Norman Presbytery still exist beneath the 
stalls of the present choir. Remigius’s un- 
adorned fagade is broken by three deeply- 
recessed arches, reaching its whole height. The 
two lateral recesses still retain their circular 
arches and plaizm unmoulded profiles. The arch 





of the central recess has been removed, and the 
| whole recess raised and finished with an Early 
| English pointed arch. These deep cavernous 
‘archways are flanked with smaller apsidal 
| recesses, which occur again on the north and 
‘gouth flank, though no longer visible from 
without in consequence of the erection of the 
flanking chapels. There can be no doubt that 
| Remigius intended his west front to be finished 
| with a pair of towers, as at present. These, 
| however, were probably raised no higher than 
| the roof on his death, and it was left to “ Alex- 
jander the Magnificent” to complete them, in 
| the general repair of the Cathedral carried on 
|by him after the fire of 1141, in which he 
vaulted the whole church with stone. Alex- 
ander attached to the faces of his towers gables 
richly ornamented with intersecting arches, two 
of which remain on the north and east sides. 
Those which finished the western facade, as well 
as that which crowned the central recess, were 
removed when the front was heightened, but 
the weather mouldings of the two latest gables 
may still be traced on the wall within, behind 
the Early English screen. The three magnificent 
Transition Norman portals of the west front are 
also ascribed to Bishop Alexander, though it is 
fair to say that the late Sir G. G. Scott deemed 
that of the north aisle somewhat later. The 
remains of the works, both of Remigius and 
Alexander, are but small. Lincoln Cathedral, 
as we see it, is almost entirely a work of the 
Early English style, and it is invested witha 
peculiar interest, by ite being the earliest dated 
example of that style. The foundations of the 
present choir and eastern transepts were laid by 
Bishop Hugh of Avalon, in 1192, and these por- 
tions of the new fabric, together with part of 
the eastern side of the great transept, were 
erected before his death in 1200. The transept 
was completed, the central tower raised, and 
the nave and chapter-house built during the 
episcopate of his successors, William of Blois, 
1203-1206, and Hugh of Wells (the brother 
of Bishop Jocelin, the builder of Wells 
Cathedral), 1209-1235. To Bishop Grosseteste, 
1232-1253, may be i the completion 
of the west front and the rebuilding of 
the central tower, up to the base of the great 
belfry windows, after ite fall in 1287. The 
Presbytery, or Angel Choir, to which, in the 
words of the late Mr. Sharpe, “it would be 
difficult to find a parallel in refinement and 
elegance, as well as in the delicacy of finish of, 
its minutest details,” was built in the latter 
half of the thirteenth century, to receive 
St. Hugh’s shrine, and to accommodate the 
concourse of votaries that his reputation for 
sanctity collected. It was commenced soon 
after 1254, when the dean and applied 
for the Royal licence for the removal of the city 
wall, to enable them to len the charch, 
and it was ready for the t) analation of St. Hugh's 





relics in 1280. The cloisters were erected 


are usually at. 
Leland, to Bishop 
they are decidedly of 
The upper stories of ‘the 

western towers were, no doubt, the next work 
executed. There is no record of their erection 
but they cannot be very much later thar 
Treasurer Welbourne’s time, c. 1400. The three 


Longland, d. 1521, The principal works of th 
cathedral may be classed under the following 


Norman Period, A.D. 1066-A.D. 1145.—Wea; 
front, central part (Early), commenced c. 1(75. 
font (ditto) ; west front, circular arcade (Late) 
©. 1140; ditto, lower part of two western tower, 
ne ce. 1140; ditto, central doorway (ditto), 
c. : 


Transitional Period, A.D. 1145-A.D. 1190,— 
West front, north and south doorways (Early), 
commenced c. 1148. 

Lancet Period, A.D. 1190-A.D. 1245.—Eastern 
transept (Early) commenced o. 1190; choir 
ee c. 1190; central transept, east side 
ditto), c. 1200; central transept, west side 

Middle), o. 1215; nave, with north and south 
chapels (ditto), c. 1220; west front, upper part, 
and north and south wing (ditto), c. 1125; 

-house (Late), c. 1225; west porch of 
south transept (ditto), oc. 1220; crossing and 
central tower, lower part (ditto), c. 1235; two 
west doorways of choir aisles (ditto), c. 1240. 

Geometrical Period, A.D. 1245-A.D. 1315.— 
Retro-choir with south porch (Early), com. 
menced oc. 1256; north, south, and east screens 
of choir (Late), c. 1280 ; Easter sepulchre (ditto), 
c. 1290; cloisters and passage (ditto), c. 1295; 
central tower, upper part (ditto), c. 1307. 

Curvilinear Period, A.D. 1315-A.D. 1360.— 
South transept, south end (upper part), com- 
menced c. 1325; ts of west front, nave 
(south side), and south transept, c. 1325 ; screen 
in south aisle, c. 1825; monument in retro-choir 
(Barghersh) (Late), c. 1356. 

Rectilinear Period, A.D. 1360-A.D. 1500.— 
West towers (interior of lower stage), commenced 
c. 1365; monuments (Bishop Fleming), o. 1432; 
west towers (upper part), o. 1450 ; west windows 
of nave and aisles, c. 1440; parapet of west 

of south transept, oc. 1450; screens of 
chapels of north and south transepte, c. 1450; 
chantry chapel on south side of retro-choir of 
Bishop Russell, c. 1480; ditto of Bishop Long. 
land, c. 1521. ‘ 

It will thus be seen that every portion of the 
history of English architecture is illustrated in 
this remarkable building; but more especially 
that part which belongs to the Lancet and 
Geometrical periods. The Rev. Precentor, 
the close of his lecture, expressed his great 
regret that, in consequence of the melancholy 
circumstance of the sudden death of Mrs. 
Blakesley (wife of the Very Rev. the Dean) that 
morning, it was impossible for him to fulfil his 

y round the cathe- 


ing. 








THE CAMBERWELL AND PECKHAM 
IMPROVEMENTS. 
Tue important and costly improvements 1 
the Camberwell and Peckham main tboroagh; 
fares, for which the Metropolitan Board 
Works some time ago obtained Parliamentary 


powers, are about to be commenced. The 1m 
provements consist of the widening of Camber 
well-road, Church-street, Camberwell, and High 
street, Peckham, at different points, and involve 
the compulsory and demolition of up- 
wards of two hundred houses and shops 10 
thoroughfares named, for which a very heavy 
4 has to be poe the 
-street, Peckham, is to 

with, and on Tuesday Messrs. 
Horne & Eversfield gold the materials of » large 
number of business ises there, which oa 
now being taken down in order to carry oat ¢ 
work. 
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remainder of the building is arranged in suites | none on the central tower; a high-pitched roof 




























































































































«PALAIS DB JUSTIOB,” — | of 

rae NEW ‘pALA offices, of which there are thirty-five rooms, on the nave, a high-pitched roof on th . 

BRUSSELS. ne of the basement and the bank. house, and many other things which ey 
Mamie its ordinary atenctions — whole of the back elevations are faced | i , before he saw it, must have existed, 
gUssels, in National - white glazed bricks. The two fronts are | and of which he was now fully persuaded. In 

npplen there, will doubtless be visited |of Portland and Corsehill red sandstone to the | the choir he indicated the signs of the enlarge- 

pition d coming holi-| height of the first floor, and above the red | ment which had taken place there, as chiefly to 


be seen in the difference of the colour of the 
stone; and then, pointing to the screen, declared 
it was & lovely bit of work, and nothing would 
induce him to alter it. One of the members 
of the Society observing that one of the best- 
known architects of the present day had thought 
differently, Mr. Christian said he must defend 
Mr. Street from that. What he had said was, 
that he would not hesitate to remove the screen 
if it were necessary for the purpose of public 
worship; bat even in that he differed from 
him. Mach had been said about the removal of 
the screens which formerly stood along the 
sides of the choir. They had not been removed 
without the most carefal consideration. He had 
thought of the matter for two or three years 
before he fally made up his mind, and he bad 
been finally determined to remove them only by 


stone is kiln-burnt red brickwork. 
now to be seen there,| Important questions of rights of light have 
ern none will impress the necessitated the exercise of considerable inge: 
and 8 2006, ‘than the Palace of Justice, which nuity in the arrangement and constraction, and 
r ; of which some details are given in the illustra- 
for |tion, as they may prove suggestive in other 


cases. 

og building i constructed ye in the 
; wo arc most substantial manner, an finishing 
ong a for 1862 (xx., pp- $33, 987, | and fittings will also be of the best description. 
988) some particulars will , with All the rooms, passages, closets, and the 
eg of the design by the English compe-| staircase will be well lighted and ventilated, 
‘iors. This competition, however, produced no | considering the natural difficulties of the site 

result, none of the premiated architects ; and its surroundings. 
loyed, and great dissatisfaction with| The general contractors are Mesers. Charles 
Aldin & Sons, of Queen’s-gate Gardens. The 
wrought ornamental ironwork is by Messrs. 
Wells & Co.; the parquet and mosaic floors are 
by Mr. J. F. Ebner. There is no clerk of the | the question of light. If the screens had been 
works; the foreman for the contractors is Mr. allowed to remain, the lower windows would be 
Davis, and the architect is Mr. Bassett Keeling, rendered useless, and the only means of light 
of Weavers’ Hall. would be from the small windows placed high up 
in the clearstory ; so that the building would not 
be seen at all on an average day. He should 
say, however, that when the screens were taken 
down they tarned out to be the most patched 
up and worthless things that he had ever seen ; 
so that he was perfectly content with what he 
had done. Before leaving the choir he pointed 
out certain small defects in the ancient work, 
and observed that when the old architects had 
made a mistake they did not pall the building 
down again, but beautified the mistake; in 
this case they were disguised if not con- 
cealed by ornamentation. The chapter-house 
was the last part of the minster visited, and 
attention was chiefly called to the carving 
of the capitals, which is singularly good. 
Leaving the church by the south door, Mr. 
Christian pointed out the framework of his new 
spire, which was ready to be hoisted to its place 


pressed at the time. : 
The building actually erected is from the 
designs of M. Poolaert, architect, and we give & 
view showing its ge appearance. It is 
situated in the elevated part of the city, to- 
wards the extremity of the south-east. The 
Waterloo Boulevard, one of those which form 
the exterior enclosure of the city, passes close 
io it. A namber of anhealthy houses and & 
manufactory of chemical products were de- In connexion with the Lincola meeting of the 


stroyed in preparing @ site for it, and the} Arc ‘cal Institute, an excursion was made 
sanitary condition of one of the old quarters of | on the Slst ult. to Southwell Minster, where 
the capital has thas been materially improved. | Mr. Ewan Christian, the architect under whose 
The building is placed upon ® declivity, so as to| direction the restoration works are being carried 
involve, especially on one side, next the Bue des | out, undertook the office of guide to the party. 
Minimes, the level of which, as shown in our| He said it was his intention to replace upon 
view, is more than 50 ft. below it, flights of|the nave towers the spires which had origi- 
steps and inclined planes, that materially in- | nally existed there, and to raise the roof of 
crease the grandiose effect of the whole. The | the nave to its original pitch, leaving it open 
area occupied by the bailding iteelf is about |ioside. The stone floor was a matter of con- 
two hectares and a half, and the place in which siderable interest, as he had no doubt whatever 
it stands, the flights of steps, and other ap-| but that it remained till the present day in the 
proaches, occupy about as much more. In form | same condition as when it was first laid down, 
it is nearly & square, the depth being rather | and instead of being on the level it sank to 
more than ita width,—that is, one is 200 matres, | the eastward, the library floor at present being 
the other, at ite widest part, 170 matres. The | 3 ft. 6 in. above the level of the old floor, while | 0 the top of the more southern of the two 
palace contains a grand central hall, or Suile des | the floor of the choir rose, though very slightly, | smaller towers. He said objection had been 
Pas-Perdus, and eight courts of varying sizes,|from west to east. It was his intention to made to it on account of its weight, but it would 
and on different levels, in consequence of the| maintain the Decorated window in the west only weigh 30 tons when complete. He could 
irregular natare of the ground; to meet the end over the nave door. It was not strictly | pat 30 tons on top of a 2-ft. wall, and if he 
difficalties of which great ingenuity has been in character with the Norman work which | could not put it on top of a tower with walls 
shown both within and without. The graod properly belonged to the buildiog, bat much of | 4 ft. 6 in. thick it was @ curious fact. In 
ball is an immense apartment, and the interior | this work i in| making @ hasty tour of the exterior, Mr. 
of the palace generally includes some remarkably Christian pointed out the excellence of the work- 
fine architectural effects. manship everywhere save in the matter of the 

The foundations, which, in consequence of the foundations. The architects of the period when 
difference in level between the site of the build- the church was built had not believed much in 
ing and the Rue des Minimes, were i foundations, the consequence being that some 


very considerable, entailing an expenditure A ago fissures commenced to form in the 


60,0001, were commenced in 1866. The works 


yoars t ; 
work ought to stand. He also stated that it gable of the choir, which necessitated its being 
rg eee contracted for in 8 He observed that it would be @ 


ves his intention to retain the lantern at the 4 
west end, though, of course, the window in the | very great improvement if he could put @ high- 
reverse side from which it took its name would | pitched roof upon the choir, bat he did not 
be closed by the raised roof. Passing venture to propose it, because such a roof would 
to the north porch he next called attention to | ran 80 far up the centre tower as to dwarf the 
the door, which was not constructed upon ordi- | effect of the latter altogether. He intended, 
nary principles. Instead of the panels being however, to put the original roofs on the two 


chapels in the choir, and the original conical 
they were hewn out of the solid wood. Some roof on the chapter-house. Lastly, he con- 
Perpendicular windows in the nave, dating about ducted the party to the north-west corner of 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century, had been the churchyard, whence Turner must have 
taken out before he had soything to do with | taken the sketch which had been shown. 
the building, bat he did not intend to remove 
any more. They were not in accordance with 
the original work, but they were good of their 
eminent liqui kind, and were of interest as illustrating the 
The quidators and accoun history of the Church. In the transepts he 
cee ee contains, on the basement, pointed out that there could be no doubt about ’ 
entrance rg wine.cellars, with a goods | the ceiling in this part of the minster; it should | Report to Council at the end of last na. 
one ee eee be fiat, and he had determined to have it ao.| bat the nat bad been too hard ( crack, and 
yard front use being under the Tokenhouse- There was evidence also of two eastern apses the Council simply came to ® resolution, 
the aren, , with access either down the steps in| having existed in this part of the building, 
or through the ground-floor entrance. | but the archways which had connected them 
with the transepts were 
The library, he said, he was going to clear 








SOUTHWELL MINSTER. 


vexed question, but he did not think it probable 
that there had been a flat ceiling ; and @ por- 
tion of the ceiling next the central tower was 

inted out by him as an instance of how the 








LONDON COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS. 
PROVISION FOR ANCIENT LIGHTS, 


Tux block of property, No. 16, Tokenhouse- 
yard, Lothbury (of which we give four illus- 
trations in our present number), is nearly ap- 
proaching completion, and will be ready for 
occupation by the end of September. 

The buildings demolished to make roo 
the new structure, were at one time the head- 
quarters of the notorious Royal British Bank 
and for the last twenty-one ; 
offices of Messrs. Turquand, Y. 





See 
DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 


Tue Committee on this subject appointed by 
the Charity Organisation Society took up & 
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FF 





phen cats yg * Some singular miscalculations a8 to 
apy ph fuopeshanem aike a ee it to age yn as & ae a agent cost of sites obtained under the 
alinekone floor-area of over 1,200 ft., by the new library above. While here Artisans’ Dwellings Act were set forth in the 
floor over pig =o Deane of a mezzanine Poe tibited a remarkably five and accurate | Report. 
reached by the portion, which can be stetoh by Tarner of the church before the Are, — 

dow oxqiaid that on comparing what was left of the 


piral staircase communicating 


ar basement, or by the principal staircase Society of Antiquaries.—At 


i ith the sketch he found the latter so i i 
meet a the building is designed to rae ~ -nlarg that he had arrived | the last monthly meeting of thie eoclety 
or toni ee of a banking, insurance, | at the conclusion that it was equally accurate | John Clayton a paper entitled ~— = 

and waiti yee cog iin, 8, board, | as to what had been destroyed, he had been | Observations on Centurial Stones,” in wht 
d private lavatos room, “rooms, # iicmed by it in much of the restoration work replied to some strictures on ® paper on the 
for | which he to execute. The sketch | same subject read before the society in May 


and private lavatories, 
shout thirty olerkn in’ the geoeral odies’ ‘The 
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“OUR ANCIENT MONUMENTS AND THE 
LAND AROUND THEM.” 

In the work published under this title,* Mr. 
Chas. Philip Kains-Jackson gives an account, 
more or less iilustrated, of the various antiquities 
schedaled in the Ancient Monuments Bill. It is 
well calculated to increase the interest with 


which these important vestiges of bygone times 
are regarded, and to contribute to their 
reverential preservation. Sir John Lubbock 
has contributed a preface, a reprint of which 
in our columns will serve the common cause :— 
“ The principal sources of the remarkable pro- 
gress which of late years has been made in the 
science of prehistoric archwology have been,— 


1, The riverdrift gravels. 

2. Caves and rock shelters. 

3. Shell mounds. 

4. Lake dwellings. 

5. Tamali. 

6. Megalithic monuments. 

7. Fortifications and ruined dwellings. 


Of these the last three are dealt with in the 
present work. 

The riverdrift gravels, perhaps, present the 
most conclusive proofs of the great antiquity of 
man. The existence of the human race is 
proved by the presence of rude, but unmistak- 
able, stone implements, and by fragments of 
bone ; the contemporaneity of which with the 
gravel itself is proved by theiridentity in colour 
and condition; while the antiquity alike of the 
implements, of the bones, and of the gravels, is 
proved by the presence and nature of the extinct 
animals, by the changes in climate, and in the 
physical conditions of the country, which have 
taken place since the period of their deposition. 

The remains found in caves and rock shelters 
(though doubtless in many cases of great age) 
offer, perhaps, less eonclusive evidence of the 
lapse of time, though, on the other hand, from 
the more perfect condition and varied nature of 
the objects found, they throw more light on the 
social condition and habits of our predecessors. 
The shell mounds of Denmark bring us to a 
somewhat more recent, though still very remote 
period. They consist of shells gradually accumu- 
lated by a race of men who lived principally on 
the produce of the sea, though partly also by the 
chase. The lake dwellings of Switzerland have 
proved even moreinstructive. Remains of lake 
villages have been found in our own country, but 
they are far less extensive than those of 
Switzerland, and are not in need of Parlia- 
mentary protection. 

The last three classes, which form the subject 
of this work,—tumuli, megalithic remains, and 
ruined dwellings and fortifications,—are, alas! 
rapidly disappearing. They are, indeed, seldom 
destroyed to serve any important purpose, but 
are utilised as manure, road metal, or building 
material, or perhaps levelled merely because 
they impede the plough. 

Surprise has frequently been expressed that 
we have confined ourselves in the Ancient Monn- 
ments Bill to monuments of this character, and 
have omitted ancient castles, abbeys, and other 
similar remains. On consideration, however, it 
will, I think, be felt that Mediseval monuments 
require to be dealt with in a different manner. 
In the first place, the expense would be much 
greater, and ought to be borne partly by local 
fands and individual liberality; secondly, as 
repairs would from time to time be required, 
questions of style and taste would arise with 
which no central Commission could, I think, 
satisfactorily deal, and as to which local opinion 
ought to be consulted. 

Some archmologists are of opinion that we 
have proofs of the existence of man in Europe at 
a time anterior to the Glacial epoch, and even 
in Miocene times. For the latter view the evi- 
dence is, in my judgment, as yet very inconclu- 
sive. On the other hand, it is, I think, more 
than probable that the advent of the Glacial 
Period found man already in ion of 
Europe. There is still, however, much difference 
of opinion among archwologists on this point. 

From the careful study of the remains which 
have come down to us, it would appear that 
Prehistoric Archeology may be divided into 
four great epochs. 

I. That of the Drift, for which I have pro- 
posed the name ‘ Palwolithic’; when man 
shared the possession of Europe with the mam- 





moth, the cave-bear, the woolly-haired rhino- 
ceros, the Irish elk, and other extinot animals. 

II. The later, or polished, Stone Age, for 
which I have pro the name ‘ Neolithic’ ; 
a period characterised by beautifal weapons and 
instruments, made of flint and other kinds of 
stone; in which, however, we find no trace of 
the knowledge of wag Br » excepting gold, 
which seems to have sometimes used for 
ornaments. For these two periods I 
in ‘Prehistoric Times’ the} terms Palzolithic 
and Neolithic, which have since been generally 
adopted. , 

III. The}Bronze Age, in which bronze was 
used for arms and cutting instruments of all 
kinds. 

IV. The Iron Age, in which that metal had 
superseded bronze for arms, axes, knives, &c. ; 
bronze, however, still being in common use for 
ornaments, and frequently also for the handles 
of swords and other arms, though never for the 
blades. 

Stone, however, was used an pur- 
s, and bythe poor not only Bronze 
serps in the Iron period. We are reminded 
of the use of stone for cutting instruments by 
the word chisel, the German ‘kiesel,’ a flint; 
from which many English place-names are 
derived, as Chiselhurst, Chiselbary, the Chesil 
Bank, &c. 
In the first or Palwolithic period, the inhabit- 
ants of Burope were a rade race of fishermen 
and hunters. They clothed themselves in skins. 
Their implements and weapons were made of 
wood, bone, horn, and stone; the stone imple- 
ments being rudely, though skilfally, chipped 
out, but never ground or polished. There is no 
evidence that the use of pottery was known. 
Even at this early period Europe was occupied 
by two distinct races of men. 
In the Neolithic period the stone implements 
are in many cases ground or polished. The 
hatchets, even when ungrourd, belong to diffe- 
rent forms from those of the earlier period ; but 
some of the simple types of stone implements, 
such as flakes, belong to both periods. In this 
period man had made considerable progress: he 
had invented pottery, domesticated the dog, ox, 
sheep, goat, and pig; he had commenced agri- 
culture, and made for himself rude coverings of 
woven flax. 
The Bronze Age is characterised, as its name 
denotes, by the use of bronze for cutting pur- 
poses, though stove also was by no means re- 
linquished. The pottery is better. Gold, amber, 
and glass, were used for ornamental purposes. 
Coins and letters were still unknown. 
In the Iron Age the use of that metal super- 
seded that of bronze for cutting purposes. 
Silver, lead, and zinc were discovered, and 
letters were invented. At the dawn of history 
we find Europe already in the Iron Age; with 
traditions, however, of the earlier periods. 
None, I think, of the monuments scheduled in 
our Bill, nor any of a similar character, either 
in this country or elsewhere, can be referred to 
the first period. No bones of a mammoth, of 
@ rhinoceros, or any other extinct animal, not 
even of a reindeer, have ever been found in 
any tumulas or dolmen in England,* or in the 
West of Europe, for it is hardly necessary to 
say that the representations of the elephant 
found on some of the Scotch sculptured stones 
certainly do not refer to the mammoth. 
But if our tumuli cannot be ascribed to the 
Palzolithic period, there can be no doubt that 
many of them belong to the Neolithic Age; 
some, on the other hand, are certainly as recent 
as Saxon times; but from the character of the 
remains found in them I am disposed to refer 
those which cluster round Stonehenge or Abury, 
and consequently those monuments themselves, 
to the Bronze Age. 
The tumuli, menhirs or standing stones, dol- 
mens or stone chambers, stone circles, and stone 
rows or avenues, may all, I think, be considered 
as part of one common'plas. The great majority 
were tombs. Some, no doubt, are memorial 
monuments; some were temples; but the idea 
and plan is still that of an interment. We may 
regard a perfect megalithic interment as havin 
consisted of a stone chamber, communicating 
with the outside by a passage, covered with ‘a 
mound of earth, surrounded apd supported at 
the circumference by a circle of stones, and in 
some cases surmounted by a stone pillar or 
‘menhir.’ Sometimes, however, we find the 
central chamber standing alone, as at Kits Coty 


* As regards Scotland, the case is donbtfal, remains of 





House, near Maidstone, which ma oF may not 
have ever been covered by a mound ; sometimes 
especially, of course, where stone was scarce _’ 
we find the earthen mound alone; sometimes 
only the menhir. The celebrated 
of Carnac, in Brittany, and the stone rows of 
Abury, may, I think, have been highly developed 
specimens of the entrance passage; in Stone. 
henge and many other instances, we have the 
stone circle. In fact, these different parts of the 
‘ect monument are found in e combina. 
tion and in every degree of development, from 
the slight elevation, scarcely perceptible to the 
eye,—excepting, perhaps, when it is thrown 
into relief by the slanting rays of the setting 
sun,—to the gigantio hill of Silbury ; from the 
small stone circle to the stupendous monuments 
of Stonehenge or Abury. 
Even now, the northern races of men live in 
houses formed on the model of these tombs, 
Having to contend with an Arctic climate, they 
construct a subterranean chamber, over which 
they pile earth for the sake of warmth; and 
which, for the game reason, communicates with 
the open air, = directly, but by means of a 
long passage. In some cases, tumuli, exact! 
resembling these modern houses, have been dig 
covered. At Godhavn, for instance, in Sweden, 
such a grave was opened in 1830, and the dead 
were found sitting round, each with his imple- 
ments, in the very seats which doubtless they 
had often occupied when alive. Thus, then, in 
some cases, that which was at first a house at 
length became a tomb. 
So, again, the tomb in the same way becomes 
atemple. The Khasias are a primitive people 
of India, who even now construct megalithic 
monuments over the dead. They then proceed 
to offer food and drink to the deceased, and to 
implore their assistance. If after praying at a 
particular tomb they obtain their desires, they 
return again, and if success is repeated, this 
tomb gradually acquires a certain reputation, 
and the person buried in it becomes more or less 
of a deity. When a considerable celebrity has 
thus been acquired, other shrines would natar- 
ally be consecrated to him by those anxious for 
his assistance, and these would be constracted 
on the model of the first. No wonder, then, that 
it is impossible to distinguish the tomb from 
the temple. 
I trust that one result of the present work 
may be to induce many so visit some of these 
ancient remains. Wiltshire, from this point of 
view, is especially instructive. In three days 
it is easy to see Abury, the most ancient of the 
great sacred places of England; Stonehenge, 
which is probably somewhat more recent; Old 
Sarum, once our most important city; and, 
lastly, Salisbury itself. Going down overnight, 
—say on a Thursday evening,—to the pictur- 
esque old town of Marlborough, the visitor 
would begin with the large Castle Mound, and 
coming soon within sight of the grand Hill of 
Salisbury, leave the high road and drive, partly 
ap the ancient ‘stone row,’ into the venerable 
circle of Abury, perhaps the most interesting of 
our great national monuments. F 
There he would walk round the ancient 
vallam, he would search ~ on trom pm rere 
among the cottages and fa 8; wonder! 
at in machande skill which could have moved 
such ponderous masses; and at the modern 
barbarism which could have destroyed such 
interesting, I might almost say sacred, monu- 
ments of the past. 
From Abary he would pass on, crossing the 
great vallum of Wandsdyke, which he would 
trace on each side of the road, stretching away 
as far as the eye conld reach, and he would 
sleep at the ancient city of Devizes. 
The next day he might cross Salisbury Plain 
to Salisbury. On the way he would pass — 
henge, the sanctity of which is attested, —— 
only by its own evidence, but by the a 
which ‘cluster reverently around it. At 
Sarum he would for the first time come across 
real and written history. , at Lapeer’ 
he would see one of our most beautifal cat 
drals, and an excellect musenm, which we — 
to the liberality of Mr. Blackmore, while for 6 
admirable arrangement of it we are indeb 
Mr. Stevens. 
No one, I think, who bas had the advantage 
of making such an expedition, and visiting nd 
of these monuments, —< see noch oem of 
without regret. In the eloquen 
Baskin, with weich I will conclade, ‘ The dost 
still have their right in them [these monamen 








* London; Elliot Stock, Paternoster-row, 1980, 
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the use of wh ” scarcely to be looked for 
to all their successors. y from white paint. For| Waterhouse to be the architect of the 
It belongs the 1001. we have “ Near Tintagel, baliding, heving in view the fact ek Moana 
wall,” by Thos. 8. Oroxford, from the rience in such buildings has been large, 50,0001. 
is the sum he will have to spend. 



























































A Visit TO THE ART-UNION OF 
LONDON, 

this same month last year the new and 
Rb home of the Art-Union of London was 
its galleries are opened get oe fortanate prize. 
ag purchased by t 

rs. 
admirable architect who planned this 
srocture is, alas! no more, but his name remains 
-narishably connected with it. In the annual 
imperishaDiy ‘ “ iam,” the 
report of this year, as In Memoriam, of 
folowing paragraph appears :—" The world 
art has not for a long time lost one of its mem- 
bers for whom so widely-spread and deeply-felt 
regret bas been caused as for Mr. E. . The 
Council have determined to place in their new 
building a tablet commemorating his connexion 
with this structure, nct only as being the last 
work of the lamented architect, and ably ful- 
filling the requirements of the society, bat 
because the Council feel that,—in the case of 
public buildings generally in England, there is a 
lamentable remissness in commemorating the 
architects who designed them. A painter, as a 
general rule, takes care to put his name in the 
corner of his picture, a sculptor cuts his name 
somewhere on the base of his work, an engrav- 
ing generally bears both painter's and engraver’s 
names, @ poem or @ history usually has the 
suthor’s name on the title-page; bat in a building 
we may in nine cases out of ten search in vain 
for the name of the individual to whom we are 
indebted for whatever amount of i i 
we may derive from its contemplation.” Since 
then the tablet has been set up, and can be seen 
by all. 

The Art-Union seems to take every year a 
firmer hold on the public, and its ramifications 
now extend to all quarters of the globe. 
We hear that in India, Japan, Natal, Ballarat, 
Constantinople, some fortunate individual has 
become possessed of an interesting work of art 
from the mother country, and the installation 
of the Art-Union of London in such a home as 
it@ present home is more convincing than any 
verbose article could be that the 
efforts of the Committee have not only brought 
fvancial success, but have succeeded in dif- 
fusing @ greater love of art amongst a class 
who at one time could scarcely have hoped to 
obtain reproductions of the works of such men 
as Maclise, Frith, Ward, &. And the Com- 
mittee go on hoping that in time it will 
permeate to @ class by whom the knowledge of 
the high and noble in art is sadly needed, and 
lead them to seek in art an elevating pleasure. 
And there is no doubt that if in time the sym- 
pathies of what we term the “ mags” wero 
enlisted, it would be good not only for them- 
selves, but artists also. The honest spontaneity 
of sympathy or feeling with the ing of 
What the artist wishes to embody in his pictare 


turn to have a look at * Market Boats on the 
Maas, Holland (by G. 8. Walters), lying lazily, 
“ Datchily,” on the sunlit water, a thorough 
contrast to the lively time the “ Life- 
boat (by T. B. Miles) seoms to be having. 
“Early Morning in the Tyrol” makes one long 
to be off from August in London. Through a 
veil of fleecy-white clouds the rose-tipped moun- 
tains are seen, and a brawling rivulet released 
“from Winter's icy chain” rashes past a little 
group of pine-trees. “San Giovanni Paolo, 
Venice,” by Alfred Pollentine; “the Limpid 
Stream,” by A. de Bréanski; some itinerant 
merchants wandering down a country road 
whilst night is coming on, by Leopold Rivers; 
two pleasant genre pictures: one a Grecian girl 
defending “Love's Messenger,—a dove, by O. 
J. Durham ; the other, a pretty girl singing “A 
New Song,” by F. Slocombe, are all good. 
Startling (as the head seems to stand out from 
the frame) though not so pleasant, is a 
“ Study from Life,” by F. Bramley. Time and 
space only permit us togive a few words to the 
water-colours. “The Lenden-road, Lincoln,” by 
John O’Connor, is excellent; “St. Barnabas, 
Venice,” by William Callow; “A Pool on the 
Glaslyn, at Beddgelert,” by Jackson Carnock ; 
“ Monteleone,” by C. Vacher, are all deserving of 
praise, and we are sorry space does not admit 
of noticing more at length the various works 
grouped together. We can only, in addition, wish 
the Art-Union ever-increasing success in its 
high aims and in its energetic work. 


estate in the Edgware-road, eight miles from the 
Marble Arch, and six miles from Kilburn. The 
the property was first to 
m, = if not we ae to be 
nintroducing the p 
that room, Keen ce need 
rental of 1,2001. from a part of the estate only, 
with a certain prospective increase. Thirty 
thousand pounds was first offered, increasing to 
50,0001., on which the auctioneer adverted to its 
close proximity to London, stating it was well 
worth 80,0001. at the least. There was, however, 
vance, and it was withdrawn as a 
whole, and offered again in five lots. For the 
acres 14,8001. was offered, and for 
the next lot, containing 100 acres, 11,9001. was 
bid, but both were declined. For the remaining 
three lots no offers were made. 


THE NEW BUILDING ESTATES 
AT LEYTONSTONE, WOOD-GREEN, AND 
WALTHAMSTOW. 


During the past week upwards of 150 plots 
of building land have been sold on the Cedars 
Estate, ytons near “The Avenues,” 

WOOD PAVING AND SCAVENGERING. | Roping er ee teas Deity Seman ead: 

Ix a published report on wood-paving works | green; and on a similar estate which has been 
proposed to be carried out in the parish of | laid out at Walthamstow; the aggregate pro- 
Kensington, dated 24th May, 1880, some/ ceeds of the several sales amounting to upwards 
statistics are given which may be useful to| of 13,0001. 
inquirers. The surveyor(Mr. Weaver) says :— The sale of the Cedars Estate, at Leytonstone, 

“The advantages of wood-paving,—its ap-| which took place at the Working Men’s Hall, 

, Cleanliness, comfort, quietness, &c.,/at Stratford, by Messrs. Protheroe & Morris, 
need not be dilated on, but I would direct | comprised 109 plots, being the last portion of 
attention to one point, viz., scavengering. Proper |the estate. Upwards of 100 plots were sold 
attention to this one work is of the utmost|only a few weeks ago, realising the sum of 
importance to a wood-paved road in order to | 8,870l., and on several of these plote building 
insure cleanliness and safety in travelling, but already been commenced. The sale of the 
while this work involves a greater outlay for portion of the estate, on Wednesday even- 
labour than a macadamised road, the refuse 4th instant, was very numerously at- 


swept off is very much less, and easier to get with an active demand for the different 
rid of, plots, which, with eight exceptions, were all 


The committee are well aware of the increas- | old at what were considered good prices. The 
plots facing the several roads which have been 


ing difficulty of getting rid of the road slop, | pk 1 
especially in the south district of the tr + laid out on the estate for private houses, 
while on the other hand there will, I believe, be | having frontages varying from 16 ft. to 22 ft., 
but little difficulty in disposing of the sweepings | and from 70 ft. to 120 ft, in depth, fetched 
off wood-paving. The refase from Brompton-| prices ranging from 551. to 86/. each. Some 
road now fetches 5l. per barge-load, or a net the plots sold, however, contained a much 
profit of 31. per barge, after deducting expense superficial area, and realised consider- 
of loading same. ably higher prices than those above quoted. 

It will not, however, be fair to assume that |The highest sum obtained during the sale was 
in the fature such a price would always be/|400l, for a plot abutting on the Forest, and 
obtainable, but there can be no doubt that the reserved for a tavern. ; It occupies a 
refase from wood-paved roads will always be| prominent corner position, having 4 frontage 
more readily disposed of than macadam slop. | of 51 ft. to the Ferndale-road, and abutting on 
At the present time, while the former com- 
mands 51. a freight, the vestry has to pay 51. a 
freight to get rid of the latter, and this propor- 
tionate cost of disposal will, I have no doubt, 
hold good in the fature.” 
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a love of art, pure and simple, than : 
powdered by much of the pred talk of the 
Ferndale-road, was sold for 293/.; and another 
corner-shop plot, having also a frontage to the 
high-road, a 26 ft., and a return frontage to 
Ferndale.road, of 89 ft., realised — po es 

English adjoining plot, having a frootage o \. 

The line of tramway from Vicenza to Valdagno-| high-road, and a depth of 95 ft., fetched = 
and the mines of Pulli was in-| Eight other shop-plots were sold at prices . 
augurated on Monday week. This line of tram- | 1841. up to 192/. each. The entire proceeds pen th 
way is very important om account of the large the sale amounted to 9,0171., the eae = 
nice cont; mineral-water establishment at Recoaro,a having realised,—with the —— - , - A. S . 
is the 1501 7.20 the opposite side of the room, | on the hills, about six miles north-west of Val-| vious sale,—an aggregate sum wom 
W. Holme, 2%,“ io @ Welsh Valley,” by F.|dagno, which is visited by over 9,000 people shops on — _ 
feel the aire? tint# are here more sober; you| annually. The laying of the line, which is are completed, will be 

© air is cool and tempered; a little twenty-eight miles in length, was commenced | about 220, with an estimated new population 

: in April last, under the inspection of Mr. R. F. 
. Mackenzie, civil engineer, of Milan. The rails 
bg tempat a are of the V type, and weigh 42 Ib, per 
. to the painter, and we| yard; the are principally Engli 
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at the Nightingale Hotel, Wood-green, by Mr. 
G. Searle, auctioneer and estate agent, of Seven 
Sisters-road, Finsbury Park. This is a very 
large and important estate, containing an area 
of upwards of sixty acres in extent, which has 
recently been laid out for building upon, no fewer 
than ten spacious new roads having been formed, 
which stretch across and intersect the estate at 
right angles. The estate lies to the east of the 
Alexandra Palace and Park and the Wood-green 
Station, and is described as within half an 
hour’s ride of London, by the Great Northern, 
North London, and Great Eastern Railways. 
It is estimated that the total number of plots 
on the estate, when fally laid out, will be about 
600. Of these, about 250 plots have already 
been sold, and building upon them is at present 
going furward. The namber of plots offered 
at last week’s sale was seventy, the several 
plots having frontages from 18 ft. to 22 ft. each, 
with a depth of from 90 ft. to 150 ft. Most of 
the plote were sold, the prices ranging from 641. 
to 841. each, whilst a number of corner plots 
realised from 951. to 1501. each. Some of the 
purchasers took as many as five and six plots at 
each purchase. The proceeds of the evening’s 
sale amounted to about 4,565. 

On the same evening, thirty-three plots of 
building land, on an estate at Walthamstow, 
were likewise offered for sale by Mr. R. J. Collier, 
at the Chequers Inn, Walthamstow. The several 
plota were stated to have frontages of from 
18 ft. to 20 ft., and a depth of from 80 ft. to 
100 ft. One of the stipulations was that the 
trade of an innkeeper, victualler, or retailer of 
wine, spirits, or beer, either under grocer’s 
licence or any kind of licence whatsoever, would 
not be allowed to be carried on on any plot on 
the estate. Another stipulation provided that 
no house on the estate was to be of less than 
3001. and 3501. value as its first cost in materials 
and labour. Several shop plots fronting Marsh- 
street realised from 2001. to 2501. each, and 
gas for private houses an average of 651. 
each. 





PROPERTY IN DOCTORS’ COMMONS. 


On Friday, the 6th inst., Messrs. Reynolds & 
Eason sold several lots of freehold and leasehold 
property at the Auction Mart. The property 
consisted of the freehold business premises, 
Numbers 39, 40, and 41, St. Andrew’s-hill, 
Carter-lane, at present let upon leases at the 

annual rental of 1851., but estimated 
to be worth 3801. per annum at the expiration 
of the several leases. They were in the first 
instance put up in one lot, and 5,2001. being the 
highest offer, they were withdrawn, and next 
offered in three separate lote. No. 40, St. An- 
drew’s-hill, now in the occupation of Messrs. 
Judd, printers, at the rent of 501. per annum, on 
@ lease expiring in ten years, was sold for 1,570. 
The adjoining premises, No. 41, St. Andrew’s- 
hill, were also sold for 1,3501. They are at 
present in the occupation of Mr. Sutton, at the 
rent of 451. per annum, and held on lease for an 
unexpired term of eight years. 








INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS. 


Tue half-yearly meeting of the Improved 
Industrial Dwellings Company (Limited) was 
held at the Mansion House on the 9th inst., Sir 
Sydney Waterlow, bart., M.P., presiding. A 
dividend of 5 per cent. was declared, which will 
absorb 10,6251, and 3,5381. was carried to 
reserve. The total number of dwellings in 
oceupation and in course of erection was re- 
ported as 3,921, for the accommodation of about 
19,000 persons. In the crowded parish of 
Bethnal-green alone, where many houses had 
been absorbed for railway purposes, street im- 
provements, and for the erection of manufac. 
turing premises, 166 old houses had been pulled 
down to form sites for the company’s improved 
dwellings, and the new buildings in this parish 
amount to a rateable annual value of 9,500/. 

In this same parish, the Bethnal-green House 
Property Association are quietly and unobtra- 
sively doing @ work which greatly improves the 
sanitary state of the parish, whilst it returns 
the Association a fair interest on their capital 
invested, and provides for a class of tenants to 
whom. the ments and bare distempered 
walls of the Industrial Dweilings Company are 
distasteful. This Association is composed of 
local tradesmen, who utilise their local know- 
ledge in purchasing reasonably ruinous old pro- 


Messrs. A. & C. Harston being the architects. 








THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY’S SURPLUS LANDS. 


On Thursday, the 5th inst., Messrs. Prickett, 
Venables, & Co. offered for sale, at the Auction 
Mart, a quantity of freehold building land, near 
King’s-cross, being a portion of the surplus pro- 
perty of the Great Northern Railway Company. 
The property was stated to have frontages to 
Randall’s-row, Junction-road, James-street, and 
East-street, containing altogether an area of 
about 61,000 superficial feet. It was stated 
that the railway company had made arrange- 
ments with the authorities of the parish of 
Islington for the latter to make up the roads 
and footpaths, and also to put in the necessary 
sewers abutting upon the property, at the cost 
of the railway company. The property was 
divided into nine lots. A corner plot, situated 
at Stroud’s-vale, close to York-road, King’s- 
cross, possessing two fron of 96 ft. and 
94 ft. respectively, was sold for 6101. An ad- 
joining lot, having a frontage to Randall’s-row 
of 35 ft., and a depth of 60 ft., realised 2651. 
Another plot, of similar dimensions, abutting 
upon the buildings erected by the Victoria 
Dwellings Association, was also sold for 2651. 
A plot, having a frontage of 35 ft. upon Junction- 
road, and a depth of 64 ft., fetched 2751.; and a 
corner-plot, having a frontage of 65 ft, to Junc- 
tion-road, and 34 ft. to James-street, and in- 
cluding the materials of two cottages standing 
upon the ground, was sold for 4251. 








THE UTILISATION OF LONDON 
SEWAGE. 


A Bitt with the above object has just now 
received the Royal assent. It is termed “The 
Dagenbam and District Farmers (optional) 
Sewage Utilisation Act,” and authorises the 
formation of a company and the construction of 
works for the delivery of London sewage to the 
occupiers of some 9,000 acres of land on the 
Essex side of the Thames between Barking and 
Wennisgton. Mr. Peregrine Birch is the 
engineer to the Act. The essence of the project 
is pointed to in the word “optional” in the 
title. The farmer or market gardener will draw 
sewage only when he requires it, and the com- 
pany will be under no obligation to take the 
sewage except when they can dispose of it. 
The Act confirms a thirty years’ ment 
with the Metropolitan Board of Works, by which, 
in consideration of a half-share in the profits of 
the concern (beyond 5 per cent.) the Board 
undertakes to supply the company with any 
quantity of sewage up to 60,000,000 gallons a 
day. 

The promoters of the company have ascer- 
tained to their satisfaction that the most suc- 
cessful market-gardeners in the district spend 
as much as 15/. and 201. per annum an acre in 
London and other manures, and are advised 
that they can, consistently with a very hand- 
some profit, supply and distribute sewage con- 
taining by analysis 201. worth of manure at @ 
charge of about 21. The works proposed will 
be capable of supplying that amount to every 
acre of the district during the six dryest months 
of the year. The addition of the sewage to the 
rainfall of Essex, it is said, will raise the total 
moisture of the soil to something like that of 
parts of Cornwall and Devonshire, which 
countries are A res known to — an im- 
portant of the vegetable su London. 
The higher ground (about pon st' At of the 
district), to which the sewage will have to be 


cottages, with front gardens situate in culs-de- 
sac of very narrow dimensions. Palling these 
down, they widen the court, and if possible open 
out the ends and erect new three-story buildings, 
with three-room tenements on each floor, each 
separately provided with ranges, larders, coal. 
bins, sinks, water-supply, and otber domestic 
conveniences. The drainage from the houses is 
delivered over open external traps, so as to be 
completely out off from the sewer. The houses 
are economically built and managed, and are let 
rapidly. The latest operations of the society 
are at “Gale’s Gardens,” heretofore a most 
unsanitary area. The tenders for the new 
buildings here have been inserted from time to 
time in this journal, The new houses built or 
in course of erection number thirty-five. The 
builder is Mr. J. H. Johnson, of Limehouse, 


ane 


—_— 
garden farms. The lower ground ab 
third of the district) will be supplied bp 
It is now devoted to cattle grazing, but it Y. 
anticipated that when this cheap Means of 
resuscitation is provided, the tenants wil] b 
allowed to mow several crops a year, and i 
farming on a large scale will be introduced. Ze 
opportune outlet is thus offered for the 150,000 
cows which now ocoupy sheds within the metro. 
polis, and for which the owners are driven ip 
many cases to seek other accommodation pb 
reason of recent humane and sanitary logis 
tion, which has resulted in the licensing and 
inspection of all cowhouses in London, The 
belief that a remarkable increase in the return 
from the grass land of the district wil! be brought 
about is supported by the experience of Edin. 
burgh, which is the only place in the kingdom 
where sewage can be used in as large or smal] 
quantities as desired, and where the meadows 
are let annually at an average rent of about 25l. 
“"The capital of the 150 

The capita company is ,0001., i 
101. shares. The analytical value of the semten 
at their disposal is said to be about 1,000,000), g 
year,* but the promoters say they will be well 
content to sell it at a tithe of its analytical 
value, even if they only do business during a 
small portion of the year. This company may 
divert the bulk of the sewage from the river, at 
any rate during the hottest months of the year, 
and it must be obvious to any one knowing the 
summer condition of the river that they would 
then have accomplished a great public good, 








IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, 
JAPAN. 


Sir,—My attention has been called to a paper 
by Mr. E. C. Robins, entitled “ Buildings for 
Secondary Educational Purposes,” which ap- 
in the Builder of the 10th and 17th of 
April last. In this paper Mr. Robins dwells at 
length on the excellence of the arrangements 
in the Physical Department of the Imperial 
College of Engineering of Tokio (Yedo), Japan, 
and on the satisfactory results obtained there. 
The writer at the same time gives a plan and 
detail drawings of the same, and I must express 
my surprise that an architectural paper such as 
the Builder should publish drawings of a new 
building and its fittings without the signature 
or sanction of the architect. 
It may not be generally known that the 
Japanese Government, while behaving with 
great liberality to their foreign employés, are 
averse to the publication of any of the designs 
made by those in their employ. 
This, you will understand, is a sufficient 
reason in itself to explain why I should object 
to any drawings of public buildings I have de- 
signed being published. The writer of the 
paper is perhaps not aware, when giving Mr. 
Ayrton sole credit for using benches fitted up 
so that the pupils can repeat the experiments 
made by the professor,—“ which is believed to be 
unique of its kind,’—that others before him 
employed the same means for instructing their 
pupils (Professor Williamson, of King’s College, 
for example). me 
Before the Physical Department Buildings 
were thought of, the chemical class-room of the 
Imperial College of Engineering was fitted up 
with similar benches. 
As much, if not more, credit is due to the 
principal, Mr. Henry Dyer, and to Dr. Divers, 
the Professor of Chemistry, than to Mr. W. E. 
Ayrton, for the happy results which that gentle- 
man’s friends would claim for him alone. 
C. A. Cuaster pe BornviLte, 
Architect to the Board of Public Works of Japan. 
11, Yamato Yashiki Tokio (Yedo), Japan, 
18th June, 1880. 








A Local Government Board Inquiry 
was held a few days ago at Bacup by a. 
R. T. C. Hildyard, on the application of t 

Bacup Sanitary Authority, to borrow the sum 
of 1,900l. for street improvements in connexion 
with a new bridge over the river Irwell. The 
lans were produced and explained by Mr. John 
ilson, C.E., surveyor to the Board, whe oat 
furnished the inspector with iculars respect 
ing the population, rateable value, and water 
supply of the district, Mr. John Haworth, 0 
Lane, opposed part of the scheme. 








* It bas been calculated that the sewage of one perso? 








perty, consisting frequently of small one-story 


pumped, consists almost entirely of market- 


per year is worth analytically between 8s, and 1s. 
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iavnes action shall be given within six weeks of the 
THE EMP 


L. 
LIABILITY BILI. | isiary, Mr. Norwood moved to substitute that 
' into Committee | notice of the injury should be given within six 
Tas ye week. Tho greater part Of the) weeks. After some discussion, Mr. Dodson 
oo sa was oocupied bY ® discussion of = accepted the amend ment. é 

frst sitting Wee > be attached to “stock,” for On Clause 5, which allows actions to be 
exsct — hich an employer is to be made} brought into court without power for either 
the defects i out might| party to apply for removal to a superior court, 


ry it was inted 
jable, snd which 1 ”% might make a farmer} Mr. Hinde Palmer moved an amendment that 
jable for 0 raphy A a ol i fet- 


when common employment was pleaded the 
jadge would reserve the point for the jury ; but, 
Mr. Dodson, President of the Local | after some discussion, did not press it, stating 
jock, &¢. b Board said he did not care much} that he would wait for the result of a similar 
Gonermine Geol and was willing either to leave | amendment by Mr. Morley, but if that failed he 
about eal mit it tostock-in-trade. The Com-| would raise the question on report. The clause 
jon oF fo ad, on a division, by 158 to 82 to| was agreed to. 
a nt the word, and, on Mr. Dodson’s} On Clause 6, which defines the expression 
leave " was restricted to stock-in-trade; bat/“ person who has superintendence entrusted to 
pga be of Mr. Gregory to exclude live stock- | him” as meaning a person whose sole or principal 
er was negatived. In the course the | duty is that of superintendence, and who is 
iii ur. Brosdharst objected to the Bill being] not ordinarily employed in manual labour, Mr. 
camel as to exclude agricultural labourers | Lambton moved an amendment to leave out from 
ae its benefits. An amendment proposed by | the words “a ” to the end of the sub- 
yr, Barnes, with the object of limiting the section, for the purpose of inserting, in reference 
smployer’s liability to the person specially to @ mine, “the agent or certificated manager 
charged with his authority, and standing to- intrusted with the principal management of 
wards the workmen in the position of the the mine.” Theamendment was negatived. 
employer, was, after a long discussion, with-| Mr. Cohen moved an amendment that the 
dae, person who had superintendence entrusted to 
Mr. Craig moved in clause 1, page 1, line 10,| him should mean one whose sole or principal 
after “him” to insert “or in mining or other duty was “in relation to the particular work or 
dangerous employments where it may be im-| matter with respect to which he is alleged to 
possible or difficult to trace the causes of acci- have been negligent.” Mr. Dodson objected to 
ents, by reason of the negligence of any person this, and upon a division the amendment was 
in the service of the employer, except such | rejected by 185 to 45. 
workmen as may be engaged in the same work-} Mr. Balfour moved that the expression “ work- 


ing plese, and working together as partners}man” should also apply to “domestic and 
with the person injured.”—This amendment menial servants.” Upon a division this amend- 
was negatived, Mr. Dodson refusing, on the part | ment was rejected by 158 to 32. 


of the Government, to accept it. A conference of members of Parliament and 








On the motion of Mr. Dodson, an amendment | representative working men, railway servants, | faa, 


was introduced limiting compensation to cases | and others, presided over by Mr. Morley, M.P., 
of injury suffered by a bisa Pa mt = held on ere J Bx cee ee in the Con- 
of his having obeyed directions of any person | ference-room of t ouse of Commons, to con- 
ty whom for the time being he was bound to | sider the offer of the Government to include in 
the clauses of the Employers’ Liability Bill one 
Considerable discussion ensued on @ proposal | which would give compensation to railway ser- 
by Mr. Morley to introduce @ sub-section ex-| vants injured by the negligence of servants in 
tending a workman’s claim for compensation to | separate and distinct departments. The repre- 
cases where personal injury had been caused | sentatives of the railway employés, while satisfied 
by the negligence of any person in the service of | with the offer of the Government, expressed 
his employer engaged in a branch of such service | their desire that all classes of workmen should 
separateand distinct from that in which the work- | be dealt with under Mr. Morley’s amendment ; 
man wasemployed. This proposal received wide | but other working men present, while feeling 
support from both sides of the House. It was at owe there might be some jealousy, expressed 
fret resisted by Mr. Dodson, but eventually the | their satisfaction with the introduction of the 
right hon. gentleman offered as a wolgenaian principle contained in Mr. Morley’s amendment, 
to “favourably consider” on report a clause by | believing that the principle would ultimately be 
= a — pe rg st - the aes by tegen ee ee vor) — oe 
particular case of railway servante. On a wn up . Morley should re specifi- 
division, the amendment was rejected by 175 | cally toa certain class of railway servants who, 
votes against 75. it was felt, are exceptionally situated. Mr. 
Sir Edward Watkin then moved an amend-| Morley’s clause will be submitted on the 
ment providing that the Bill should not have /| report. 
eee a cases where a mutual insurance 
und exi tween employers and em : 

Tis was nogatived without a division teg| A TALE OF A TRACTION-ENGINE. 
poser was, without further discussion, It is becoming more and more evident that 
"We: Been some further supervision ought to be exercised 
“ ana & amendment on clause 2, to leave| over our public highways, especially with refer- 
aan tection 8, which deprives the workman | ence to the new descriptions of traffic that 
wir oe who has been guilty of con-| come on them. The bicycle nuisance is to 
oficere y aan ‘gence, was accepted by the law/ some extent palliated by the fact that in any 
elds © ground that the case was already | case of collision the user of the vehicle is pretty 
rp 2 provided for at common law, and in | gure to be injured. A certain amount of caution 
lithe beth wee to. is thus ensured; but none the less is a new 
ean be of clause 2 Mr. Robertson proposed danger sprung upon the pedestrian. The use 
ena a — of assurance by an amend. | of traction-engines, with their violent snorting 
agreed to deter “4 some conversation it wasi/and rattling noise, and their heavy trains of 
r. Crai / - : : vehicles, is, however, still more deserving of 
Clanse 9 red moved to omit the remainder of | notice. In many cases the road bridges are so 
on line 19 Cae from the word “employer” | manifestly unfit to carry monsters of the kind, 
should be’ ‘oh provided that the workman | that it is only a matter for wonder that more 
pe delecs ele unless he gave notice of catastrophes have not occurred. Early on the 
employer. ‘The & superior, even if not his} morning of the 6th of August, a heavy traction- 
On Clause 8 amendment was negatived. engine was passing through the town of Guild- 
compensation Se atlon of the amount of | ford, dragging a truck supporting an enormons 
tome length. M Beene wes atliron boiler, upwards of 30 ft. long, constructed 
of 1002, This a arnes proposed a maximum by a London firm of engineers, for waterworks, 
and Mr, Barnes ai tc rs by Mr. Broadhurst, | it was said, at Portsmouth. The track supporting 
division, not press his motion to a| the boiler, the steam-chest of which projected 
Mr. Burt - : some 4 ft. beyond the off-wheels of the truck, 
earnings for yey to substitute five years’ | was followed by another truck, weighted to 
the maximum years fixed in the Bill as| serve as 8 drag. The driver of the traction- 
Y Sit B. Cross Ar; Dodson, who was su engine tarned down Cherteey-street, with o 
0 8 division it eclined to assent to this, and view, no doubt, of avoiding the very steep pitch 
A0other division ‘wag no eetived by 164 to 71.|of the picturesque High-street of Guildford. 
la on the question that | Chertsey-street has been newly pitched, or has 


submit. 








catied by 204 te pert Of the bill, which was| had the pitching re-dressed, and the incline, 


74. 
use 4, which provides that notice of ae ; a . 


On Cla 


i 
; 
F 
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In the interest of all persons who use our 
highways and streets for ordinary p 
of walking, riding, or driving, it is to be hoped 
that the above may prove a warning to manu- 
facturers to send consignments of euch bulk by 
water. The fellow-boiler was safely taken to 
its destination by a traction-engine a week 
before. The cost of an accident of this kind is 
perhaps not altogether to be deplored, as it may 
serve to discourage 8 method of sending by 
land, instead of by water, objects of a bulk for 
which the roads were not provided as a means 


of transport. 


PARTY WALL QUESTIONS. 
WADD ¥., CROLL. 


Tats was a motion heard before the Master of the Rolls, 
on the 4th inst., to restrain defendant from i 
under an award to pull down a certain party wall citeated 
in Basioghall-street, City, on the ground that pro 
notice had not been served on the plaintiff, requiring od 








to appoint @ surveyor to act forher. Defendant had given 
the usual three months’ notice on the form euthorient by 
the Board of Works, end had also written plaintiff saying 
he “ should be obliged” if she would appoint a surveyor, 
but she having failed to do this, he proceeded to int 
@ surveyor for her, under section 85, sub-section 9, of the 
Building Act, and the two surveyors so appointed had 
appointed a third surveyor. The ce surveyors awarded 
that the wall should be pulled down, but the plaintiff 
moved to restrain defendant from doing so. 

Mr. who tor the defendant, contended 
that the three months’ notice first served required the 
plaintiff to appoint the surveyor, and be showed by an 
wit that no other form for doing so had been issued 





by the Board of Works. 

Sir G, Jessel said that the “ three months’ notice con- 
tained no requirement of the plaintiff to appoint a sur- 
veyor, and that the letter was insufficient, as it did not 
require plaintiff to do so, but simply said that the defendant 
would be obliged” if it were done. He granted the 
injunction on that ground, but reserved the question of 








DRAWING AT BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Ar a meetiog of the School Board for 
London, held last week, 

Mr. Stiff moved the adoption of the following 
recommendation of the Works Committee :— 

“On the 14th instant, the Board referred to the Com- 
mittee for consideration a letter from the Educa'ion De- 
partment, stating that My Lords would not object to the 
use of the dra -room at the Cook’s Ground School 
(Chelsea) as a class-room, and requested that the dimen. 
sions of the room might be stated. The Committee recom- 
mend that a reply be forwarded to the Department 
informing them the dimensions of the room in ques- 
tion are 26 ft. 10 in. by 22 ft. 10 in.” 

Mr. Lacraft moved as an amendment, that 6 
letter should be forwarded to the Department 
asking them to withdraw their permission for 
the room in question to be used as an ordinary 
class-room. Drawing instruction was of the 
utmost importance, and it was a great pity to 
use the room in the way proposed. The Board 
ought to do everything they could in the way of 
furthering drawing instruction. The artisans of 
other countries were beating those of England 
in their knowledge of art. It was one of the 
most, he might say, the most important subject 
the Board had to deal with. 

Miss Taylor seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Stanley said that those schools which had 
drawing-class rooms had not attained the best 
drawing results. The school in question would 
not suffer in its drawing if the Committee’s pro- 
position were carried. It would be unwise for 
the Board to cause an inconvenient and expen- 
sive arrangement to be made, merely to afford 
Mr. Lucraft the satisfaction of having his prin- 
ciples asserted. : 

Professor Gladstone remarked that if the 
Board uséd as much extra room in the schools 
for drawing as Mr. Lucraft desired, they would 
be carrying out what ought to be done in tech- 
nical schools, and not in the Board’s ordinary 
schools, The teaching of drawing was exceed- 
ingly valuable, but he did not think the Board 
ought to always have special rooms for the pur- 
pose, to be used for nothing else. ‘ 

There were six forthe amendment and eighteen 
against it. The Committee’s proposition was 








Christ Church, North Kensington. — 
Earl Gecasee laid the dedication-stone of thig 





new church on the 6th inst. 
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COST OF NEW BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Ar last week’s meeting of the School Board 
for London the committee reported the cost of 
the following schools which have been erected 
by the Board. In none of these cases have the 
committee found it to exceed the 
authority granted to them to sanction extras up 
to 10 per cent. on the contract amount. [The 
figure before the name of the school is the 
accommodation provided; the first figure after 
is the authorised cost ; the next the extras; the 


last figure is the cost per child} :— 
Chelsea (X).—624; Fox School, Silver-street ; 
7,7501. 3 3 121. 9s. 5d. 


Chelsea (AD).—802; Edinburgh-road, Lad- 
broke Grove-road ; 8,1501. (actual expenditure, 
8,1191. 178. 1d.); (no extras) 101. 28.64. 

Chelsea (AD).—1,160 ; Latimer-road, Notting- 
hill; 11,1311.; 1141.; 91. 13s. 10d. ; 

Finsbury (AZ.)—1,200 ; Gillespie-road, High- 
bury-vale; 12,4301.; 202i.; 101. 10s. 6d. 

Finsbury (BB). — 802; Bowman’s-place, 
Seven Sisters-road (including cookery class- 
room); 7,1511.; 941.; 97. Os. 8d. 

Greenwich (R).— 800; Plumstead - road ; 
8,8461.; 113/.; 111. 3s. 11d. 

Marylebone (G).—532 ; Whitfield-street, Tot- 
tenham-court-road (including rooms for corre- 
spondent) ; 7,9571.; 1897.; 151. 6s. 2d. 

Marylebone (AR). — 500; Barrow-hill-road, 
Portland New-town; 6,643/.; (no extras) 
131. 5s. 8d. 

Tower Hamlets (8).—602; Dalgleish-street, 
Limehouse; 6,2361.; 1221.; 101, 11s. 2d. 








PITCH-PINE. 


I sez in your impression last week a letter 
signed “A Civil Engineer,” in reply to an 
inquiry made with regard to the use of pitch- 
pine for cills to window-frames. 

I certainly have been always impressed with 
the belief, in consequence of the large amount 
of resin and turpentine that is contained in this 
particular material, that it would throw off, 
instead of absorb, moisture. Surely there is 
more of these two ingredients in the above. 
named wood than in yellow deal? I trast some 
of your numerous practical readers will give us 
results of their experience in the matter. 

Pinus. 








TREATMENT OF DAMP WALLS. 


8rz,—In reference to your article on the above subject 
p- 171, ante), we to say that by a process that we use 
or curing damp walls we think it far more simple and 
effectual than the German . What we do is this. 
Cat off the whole of the old plaster, as far as the damp 
extends up the wails, in the interior of the house, extract 
all the moisture by heat from the bricks with the appa- 
ratus, then saturate the bricks with a hydrofuge, forcing 
the hydrofuge in with heat until the bricks will not absorb 
any more. After this is done we replaster the walls at 
por Nog dry them = immediately rendering — fit for 
nting, papering and decorating. This process has been 
im use in France for some years, and we have used it in 
repeatedly, and it has not failed in any instance, 
_ A, Dezrrvs & Co., 
Sole Licensees for Ligny’s Patent Process 
for Curing Damp Walls, 








A COMPETITION. 


Srz,—Will you allow me, through the medium of your 
columns, to inf the gentlemen who kindly competed 
for St. Matthias’s Church, U Tulso-bill, that the 
motto of the design placed yy the committee is a red 
cross in a circle, and the architects are Messrs. Harnor & 
Waters, John-street, Adelphi, Joun T, Gavspun, 








HISTORY OF STAINED GLASS, 


812,—Allow me to correct a clerical error in m 
published in your number of July 31st, dean: 
The date, A.D. 1400, mentioned in connexion with the 
advent of the Decorative style, should be A.D. 1300, 
N. H, J. Waertaxs, 








A Coincidence.—On the resi of the 
late Mr. Robert Sibley, who held the appoint- 
ment of “ County Surveyor” for Middlesex for 
many years, and during that period built the 
Hanwell Lunatic Asylum, Brentford Bridge, and 
other works, the late Mr. W. Moseley, whose 
death was ment oned in our last, was appointed 
as county surveyor, which appointment he held 
until elected district surveyor for West Isling- 
ton. When Mr, Sibley retired from the county 
surveyorship he was elected district surveyor of 
Clerkenwell, in whigh office he was succeeded 
by his son, Mr. R. L. Sibley, who is now appointed 
ad interim surveyor for West Islin p to fil) 


Books. 


A Manual of the Alkali Trade, with 282 Illustra- 





tions and Working Drawings. By Jonn 
Lomas. London: Crosby Lock & Oo. 
1880. 


Tux special ground on which it is desirable to 
make known to our professional readers the 
publication of this book is, that it gives, in its 
first chapter, consideration to the general plan- 
ning and ordering of an alkali works, the 
points which should be attended to in sel 

a site for it. The maxim is 2,000 years old, that 
the next best thing to having the information 
desired is to know where to look for it. 

Mr. Lomas has produced an admirable work 
on the subject of which it treats, the alkali 
trade, including the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid, sulphate of soda, and bleaching powder, 
and it ought to go into the hands of all mana. 
gers, foremen, and others engaged in such 
works. 








Miscellanes, 


Birkbeck Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tution. — A meeting of the members of this 
institution has been held for the purpose of con- 
sidering the proposal to purchase a site on which 
to erect @ new and more convenient building for 
the purposes of the society. Mr. G. M. Norris, 
F.R.H.8., manager and hon. secretary of the 
Educational Council, presided, and stated that 
negotiations had been considered for the pur- 
chase of a plot of land covering 7,544 square feet, 
near the Record Office in -lane, upon 
which it was intended to build an institute 
with a lecture-theatre and fifteen class-rooms, 
with offices, committee-rooms, &c. The cost of 
the building was estimated at 16,0001., towards 
which 6,000/. was at present in the hands of the 
committee. The Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests had agreed to let the plot of land to the 
committee on a lease for eighty years, at aground- 
rent of 400/. perannum. Part of the site belongs 
tothe Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the freehold 
of which will, if possible, be purchased. It was 
resolved to empower the committee to enter into 
negotiations for the purchase of the p 
site, on the understanding that, if possible, the 
freehold be secured. 

Liverpool and Birkenhead Subway.— 
The preamble of the Liverpool and Birken- 
head Subway Bill has passed the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, but 
the Committee declined to allow the inser- 
tion of a clause providing that the subway 
should not be converted into a railway or steam 
tramway during the existence of the powers of 
the Mersey Railway Company. They also 
decided against proposals to maintain a distance 
of 42 ft. from the limit of deviation of the rail- 
way company’s line, that land in possession of 
the railway company should not be taken with- 
out their consent, or that special compensation 
should be made for damage, inasmuch as it was 
held that should such damage occur by reason 
of the too near approach of the two borings, 
the fault would rest with the railway company, 
who need not approach the line of the subway. 
The buildings and land required for the p 

of the proposed subway have been surveyed by 
Mr. Edmund Kirby, of Liverpool, who estimates 
their value and the necessary compensation at 
115,2801.,—99,0001. on the Liverpool side, and 
16,2801. on the Birkenhead side. Mr. Sherlock, 
valuer, estimated the value of the land on the 
Birkenhead side required for the subway at 
24,6251., exclusive of the 10 cent. for com- 
pulsory purchase. The land on the Liverpool 
side he valued at 105,8401., making, with the 
10 per cent., an of 143,0001. 

AT Saturday evening last 
a meeting of about 140 employéds of Mr. F. 
builder, of Gray’s-inn-road, took place at 
Tuffnell Park Hotel, to present their foreman, 
Mr. J. Putterill, with a testimonial, in the shape 
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A Memorial of Temple Bar—o, 
day last the first stone of the wear 
structure which is about to be erected by the 

of London on the site of Old Temple 
Bar was laid by Mr. John Thomas Bedford 
chairman of the City Lands Committee, The 
structure will leave room for two lines of car. 
riages in the space of 16 ft. reserved on either 
side. To pedestrians it will serve as a refuge 
in crossing between the new Law Courts and 
Messrs. Child’s bank. It will be 37 ft. high 
5 ft. wide, and 8 ft. long. The base will be of 
polished Guernsey granite, the next tier of 
Balmoral granite, and above that there will be 
pink granite from the same quarry as that used 
in the Albert Memorial in Hyde Park. In the 
niches on the north and south side will be life. 
size figures in marble of the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales, by Mr. Boehm, A.R.A., and in 
panels on the sides will be representations in 
bronze, by Mr. Mabey and Mr. Kelsey, of the 
Queen’s first entrance into the City through 
Temple Bar in 1837, and of the procession to &:. 
Paul's on the day of the thanksgiving for the 
Prince's recovery. The superstructure will be 
of hard white stone, and will be surmounted by 
a griffin, which is being executed by Mr. Birch, 
A.R.A. The inscription round the structure 
will be the words:—“ Here formerly stood 
Temple Bar.” The memorial is designed by 
Mr. Horace Jones, the City Architect. The 
memorial will be finished in September or 
October next. 
Durham and Northumberland Archzo- 
logical Society.—On the 30th ult. the mem- 
bers of this Society paid a visit to Escomb 
Saxon Church, which has been repaired with a 
view to re-consecration. On arrival at the 
church, Canon Greenwell delivered a few intro- 
ductory remarks relative to the ancient cha- 
racter of the edifice, and expressed surprise 
that so interesting a structure should have re. 
mained in obscurity so long. Mr. W. H. D. 
Longstaffe then read a paper which appeared in 
the Transactions of the Society for the previous 
year, on the history of Escomb, more par- 
ticularly as regarded its nomenclature, Mr. 
Johnson, who had superintended the repairs, 
next read a paper giving a detailed account of 
the church, which is @ very complete example 


roposed | of a small church built before the development 


of Norman architecture. It was, in fact, the 
Saxon church of old Escomb; but it was not 
possible to assign a date for its construction 
with any degree of certainty. It was by far the 
most perfect of these early buildings in this 
part of the country. At Jarrow, part of the 
walls of a Saxon building remains and forms the 
present chancel. At Monkwearmouth, there was 
the western gable of the church, with its curious 
shafted windows, together with the very re- 
markable porch and archway that were disin- 
terred by the Society. There are also such frag- 
ments as the towers of Bywell, Ovingham, and 
Corbridge, but at Escomb we have a complete 
church with its chancel and its walls almost 
intact that has fortunately survived all these 
centuries with{scarcely any injury. The party 
afterwards proceeded to Witton-le-Wear and 
Hamaterley. 
Roads in Sussex.—For many years the 
roads in the Cowfold district have suffered from 
the extra vehicular traffic conveying building 
materials to the Carthusian Monastery in course 
of erection at Parkminster, Sussex. For the 
restoration of the roads, the Highways Surveyor 
of Cowfold desired to obtain eateciens mm 
ivate grounds of several well-known 4 
uential landed proprietors in the parish, 
The Rev. John Goring, —< yg ae 
. . 00: 0. i) 
Mr. R. Ramsden, of W = Hors 
to resent the proposed intrusion. The local sur 
veyor asked for @ oo order, under = 
Highway Acts, to allow stone to be dug on the 
private grounds of the above-named gentlemen. 
The magistrates granted the compulsory ~~ 
asked for by the highways authorities, and = 
Ramsden notice that he sho 
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shavings ine solution about 
; ho c— oo and cut into suitable 
Pee out of strong paper Or 
gti Piathe size of the objects to be pro- 
paste These are moistened with a liquid con: 
n Jatine solution with sodiam 
rere, and pres in heated —_ 
ter drying, pressed paper 
poll on both’ wid 


are coated on ~ - 
of five parts Russian gelatine 
mer ut hiok turpentine, the shavings are 
at” d the whole is subjected to 
applied to them, anc f 

pressure. (Wood shavings alone would, because 
of their unequal thickness, present uneven sur- 
faces.) The objects are now cut, if necessary, 
dried and varnished.— Exchange. 

gt. Andrew's Presbyterian 

—On the 8th inst. this church was re- 

ed for public worship, after a lapse of three 
weeks devoted to re irs and . The 

upied by the Rev. John Kinnear, 
palpit was occupied by 
DD. minister of Letterkenny Presbyterian 
Charch, and Member of Parliament for Count 
Donegal, Ireland. The interior of the ch 
hss undergone several alterations. Foremost 
smongst these is the lowering and bringing 
farther into the church the organ gallery. The 
result of this alteration is a great improvement 
in the rendering of the psalmody. The seats 
within the communion rail have been removed. 
The lighting of the church has undergone a 
thorough renovation. Instead of sixteen stan- 
dards, there are now four tripod standards. For 
the first time the walls have been decorated 
with borders of Grecian and floral _ and 
the gallery pillars embellished with an ivy-leaf 
design. The spandrels in the roof are coloured 
fst blue, picked out with gold. 

Improvement and Distribution of Sound. 
—Mr. Engert is carrying further his experi- 
nents in this direction by the introduction of 
steel wires. To properly apply the invention 
(he says), one or more layers of steel wires are 
stretched along a building lengthwise, connected 
by cross wires and spiral springs, and properly 
tuned, so that the vibration may be absorbed 
and conveyed from one to another, and instan- 
taneously spread over the whole building. “This 
entirely prevents any after-sound, as the natu- 
rally slow speed of sound in the air has been so 
accelerated that the words of a speaker, or the 
notes of @ singer, reach the audience about 


hibited his system only in places where people 
can hear very well without it. We want to see 
it applied in an apartment where 

cannot usually be heard. The success or other- 
Wite of his arrangements would then be obvious. 


The New Pier at Bournemouth.—The | 


tew promenade pier at Bournemouth was 
opened on the 11th inst. by the Lord Mayor of 
london, who was accompanied by the Lady 
Mayoress and civic dignitaries. The cost of the 
pier ig about 23,0001, and it hasan area avail- 
able for promenading of 42,000 square feet. 
Ornamental seating accommodation is provided 
(100 persons, and there are fourteen semi- 
“screens, which afford 
a weather, shelter, is 
or tali ty in New York.—It appears from 
ite semi-annual report of the Registrar of Vital 
ee that during the half-year ending 
aly Ist, the deaths in New York represent an 
amual death-rate of 25°26 in 1,000 of a 
Population estimated, on the oasis of the recent 
Hes &t 1,206,561. This death-rate is much 
higher than that which prevails in London. 
b Oo he tae Book.—Messrs. G. Stidder 
chalogman” font us their newly-iasued trade 
i ogues, divided into two sections, giving 
ists, illustrations, and prices of thei 
appliances and systems. Their prod bce 
carefully Classified, and the catalogues will be 


found of : te . 
great practical utili 
surveyors, and build utility by architects, 


was let to Mr. Wal Theatre 
ble Adjoining the building are ‘two large 
i8 estimated to have 
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Balsall Heath Local Board.—With refer- 
ence to a brief re in our last of the pro- 
ceedings of this including a resolution 
— complaining of the e , Mr. G. 
Nichols, that gentleman has seut us a co 
of a reply which he has pubtished in t 





thin | local papers. This puts a different face upon 


the matter, as will be seen from two sentences 
which we quote from Mr. Nichols’s statement, 
but we are not in a position to discuss the 
rights or wrongs of the case :— 

“ That the extras reach the sum of 14,0001, 1s not cor- 
rect ; of that sum 13,0411. is for additional works (not 
extras), towards which a sum of 2,000!, is estimated in the 
contrect ia respect of the repair of old sewers, and a sum 
of 7001, for extra works.” 

“In conclusion, I may remind the Board that in the 
additional sum of 22,000!. now proposed to be borrowed 
is included a sum of about 5 . on sccoant of a previous 
contract,with which I was entirely unconnected.” 

The Tay Bridge.—At a meeting of th® 
directors of the North British Railway Com 
py the evidence given before the Select 

mmittee appointed by the House of Commons 
to inquire into the Bill for the reconstruction of 
the Tay Bridge was considered. The directors 
then resolved to remit to an engineer of the 
highest eminence the preparation of plans and 
estimates for the reconstruction of the bridge 
on such a footing as to insure its absolate stability 
and its avoiding any objection on the part of the 
Board of Trade. 

Right Restoration.—Notes and Queries 
says,—We are glad to hear that, through the 
efforts of Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, a long- 
missing brass is about to be replaced in the 
church from which it had been wrongfully 
removed. The Church of Oolwall, Hereford- 
shire, having been restored about fifteen years 
ago, nearly everything of interest was care- 
fally removed from it, amongst other things the 
brass in question, that of Elizabeth, wife of 
Anthony Harford, who died in 1590. It repre- 
sents the lady, with her husband and ten 
children. 








TENDERS 


F idence, stabling, and | Ham -heath 
Mr M. Bi ” Waltee’ te agen ee 
Barnett :— 




















Quantities by Mr. W. 
Burdett & Sons anentene £7,509 0 0 
i 7,235 0 0 
. 6942 0 0 
6,988 0 0 
6,985 0 0 
. 6891 0 0 
6,877 0 0 
6,820 0 0 
6,782 0 0 
6,693 0 0 
0°80 
6,340 0 0 
6,335 0 0 
. 5986 0 0 
5,963 0 0 
For United Methodist Free Church, Moffat- 
road, Thoraton-heath. Mr, Stanley C, M‘Murdie, archi- 
Hoare & BOD iecccccesesesescess 21,689 0 0 
Panhard occccoscscesvosceccosesescgosece vw» 1,666 0 0 
BOG scree coccconccessecscsecenneeen enn te © © 
Kemp cccccccossceccesensserarsceversngnonconses 1,635 0 0 
Higgs ...cccrvevesererensserssnnsensenarens sven . 1,480 00 





For posed alterati and additions to No, 133, 
Lambeth-walk, for Messrs. Taylor & Son, Mr. Stanley C, 





‘Murdie, architect 
Pies scientist: 2: o 
i 1,379 0 0 
ice 1,34 0 0 
1,343 0 0 








alterations, &., to the “Robin Hood and Little- 
john,” St. Seherooenls Hoxton, for Mr. Buckingham. 
Mr, H. J. Newton, architect :— 














tm e307 0 0 
—_ eadnecccecee dqretnccecsinchoadgeoceveese a 
G sebseereeese “ 30 0:0 
sivctbedtinseee Se Se = : ° 
Wood (accepted)..... Per angst ee 
Edward . easvensgoe 107 4 0) 
Holling. .....s:++++ 165 0 0 
Heath ...0..00-cssccssscessesserrssvasscesseseeses - ; ; 
accepted) ......rerser eisiatiaad ‘ 
ee Gas Fittings. 
Winn (accepted) ......-0er+ prticeoeees 150 0 @ 





alterations and additions to No. 295, Edgware-road, 
ay Farmer & Sons. Mr, Walter Graves, archi- 


ter ark (ecvepted) £612 0 0 
For at Hempstead for Mr. M, 


building greenhouse 
Bazin, Mr Walter Graves bogr venta fie 0 0 











alterations and sdditions to Malabar House, 
Finchley, for Mr, A. Saunders. Mr, Walter Graves, archi- 





For the erection of » house at Sutton, for Mr. J. Bveritt. 





» Everitt, architect :— 
~ Bolldey (aocepted)....cserseosesssereossetees M705 0°06 








221 


For the erection of new schools at Aylestone Park, near 
, to acoommodate 633 children, for the A lestone 
School Board. Mr. Chas. E. Willoughby, architect i 






























0 
0 
i] 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
00 
0¢@ 
08 
00a 
00 
0 90 
00 
00 
00 
090 
00 
0 0 
00 
09 
60 
‘ 00 
For alterations and repairs to the Woolsack Tavern, 
Poplar, for Mr. A. Hadson. Mr. T. P. Ashby architect :— 
TIE deiittatos cansesncescvcceccessecnscinssee + 21,086 6 4 
Jackson & Todd 4.5.00... aeenubasouned 1,016 0 0 
Me ites 300 
Bar Fittings 
Biveritt.....00...-s00 asscoversncssascctooscscese 259 10 0 
EE scdiacisincedbpatsahitasttecnecincnbtovhorecore 189 0 0 
II vnctsncancersehasecsccoscsontescsces 153 13 6 
Phillipe Pewtering ‘ 
135 8 
— sdepmnen 129 10 0 
i Ahiinriecegsnosecsannnestonseqinatonseas 125 0 0 
Including allowance for old engine, &c. 
Gagfittings. 

Gardner ° " 1023 0 0 
FE dptncccctetccccscerterstinaves -cevcncesics 7310 0 
Embossed Plate Glass and Written Tablets, 
i siernticiniscenneitgeniniatdcincen 65 0 0 





For the erection of a new swimming-bath at Grays, 
Essex, for the School Board for London. Mr. E, RB. 





III sctcacconsescetccecesseucenssvennnpe £1,594 0 0 
Higgs & Hill ... 429 00 
A 0 SRA ER 1,210 0 0 
Kirk & Randall ......... 1,084 0 0 

sis snadbibebbinittercavtbidboes 1,050 0 0 
FP. & F. J. Wood (accepted)............ 1,047 0 0 





For roads and sewers at Hampstead. Messrs, Fare- 
brother, Ellis, Clark & Co., surveyors :— 
Netherhail 


0 
0 .. 4,850 
O «a. 


© ss 
0 .. 4,650 
0 


- 
5 








For the erection of a conservatory at Knowles Lodge, 
coamene Sussex, for Mr. George Knott. Mr. Hampde, 


Mensongar & Oo. Loughborough (accepted) £424 16 0 
For a at of Great Eton, Whitley, Sarrey, 
for Mr, F. E. Eastw Mr. Henry Peak, architect :— 
Martin, Wells, & Co. (accepted)......... £250 0 0 


For a pair of cottages at Woking Station, Surrey. Mr. 
architect :— 








eooocooooeo 











eocooosco 








onses Gecages since Meet, Russell-street, 
BB eh - he Mr. W. J. Perrin. Mr, E. Crosse, 








0 
0 
4 
00 
00 
Famaica-road .....0.0000<0:0000 590 00 
Brockwell, Maltby-street (accepted)... 560 0 0 
i lteeeineeenenineeeneon 
additions to the Queen’s Head, 
Peston ate us. George Eason. Mr, T. H. Watson, 
le .. eeunnnsessocsnccese"res £59 00 
seaseanssnansesssssevassonssgssevessesst tt = ° ° 
eqnccecsece 480 
5 B CO, cccreeensseessereerees - oF. 


Nos. 26 to 31, North-row, Barl's 
oe, nations ft: aston avai, are 


Loot Tartin, Wells, & Co. (accepted) ve 
is, & Co. (sccepte’) 
i to No, 12, Cornwall- 
saret, peine tt ie 'N.W., for Mr, Charles Burge 
Mons. Boueite & Oobb, ont Fn 
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wrought-iron girder ie over the South- 
eae Railway, for the Tunbridge Wells Local Board. 
Mr. W. Brentnall, engineer :— 
Contract No, 2.—Ironwork. 
Potter, Lebe.csonsenigesonnspenveseenonis £5,479 10 
Westwood, Baillie, & Co., London... 


ren o = Butterley 
utter’ ompany, Butteriey......... 
Patent Sha and Axletres Company, 





Ww FY ....rnansosensnasganese-carase 
Stockton Forge Company, Stockton- 

CRATOOS nnn noscrnensintnkasnnnscenepenenene 
Cochrane & Co.. London os+......050098 
Tildesley, Willenhall seve 4,849 10 
Pitts, Stanningley...........+..-cessesseree 
Jukes, Coulson, Stokes, &Co.,London 
The Cleveland Bridge and Engineer- 








ing Com Darlington .........++ 4,640 18 
Brettall, ee 4,522 16 
Handyside & Co., Londor ............... 

Paton & Co., Crumlin, M th 

GRUEO aicknceccspeeconccopprenennvernnenbsesones 4,505 5 
Finch & Co., Chepstow... 4,466 0 
Head, Wrightson, & Co., London ... 4,460 0 
Oliver & Arrol, London .....c0+-0-ere0 4,352 0 
Firth & Sons, Dewsbury ........+...+0 4,294 5 
Wilson, London .s..ccessercseseresssvevee 4,254 4 
The Bridge and Roofing Company, 

DEE 2 vec cutianaenne eee © 
& Co., Hal. Belgium. 8 
& Co., London ....... 5 





x ae 
a 
_— 
< 
~ 
So 
© 2Oososo woosocoSo S820 ecooso S&S 6Osa9 


2 

0 

0 

) ae 

5 

4 

Kellett & Bentley...........-sesccsseresreee 5, 8 
Ball & Gammon .......c..seeeereeeeesesees 6,469 11 4 
Potter, Stepney, London (accepted) 5,463 16 8 
FE URC0? cccpcevecnsvecccescsesocbespsacecsoanss 4,722 19 2 





For drainage and roads, at Brislington, Bristol. Mr. 


Church, ~ tRR Ya d tlie BRS 290 0 0 
Cowlin & Son, Bristol..............cccse00c08 275 0 0 
Crowther & Roberts, Bristol ..... srenwes 2400 0 0 





For alterations and additions to house, Chipping 
Sodbury, Gloucestershire. Mr. Cloutman, architect :— 

Watken & Masterman, Bristol 435 0 
Whitfield, Wotton-under-Edge ......... 
PUREST. WHINE, sicconacisnseclindinciees 27 
Roach, Charfield 
Young, Bristol..... 
Crowther, Bristol 
BR GEE ssh icdbectesbadcgeiactone 


ooooooo 








For the erection of new banking premises at Maidenhead, 





Berks, for the London and Cousty Banking Company, 

Mr. E. Salter, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. W. 

Stoner :— 
King & Son, London ... +++. £3,490 0 09 
Rider & Son, London ..,.....s00scesesee 3,333 0 0 
Hobbs, Croydon ............. --. 3,089 09 0 
Woodbridge, Maidenhead ............... 2,989 0 0 
Cocks, Maidenhead ...........sccccsesesee 2,890 90 0 
Kingerlee, Banbury................ccs0000 2,845 0 0 
Silver & Sons, Maidenhead ............ 2,825 0 0 





For two villa residences, Nether Hall-road, Doncaster. 








Mesers. Wilson & Masters, architects :— 
Turner & Holmes, Snaith .................. £884 3 6 
Meggitt, Thorne ........,....cccsssscsccereres 875 0 0 
Butt, South Emeall..................cceccee00 863 0 0 
Riggall & Hewins, Grimsby ............... 856 0 0 
Stanley, Doncaster 7 
Wortley, Kilohurs 9 
Sprakes, Dc t 0 
Furnival, aor tgp AE OE. ten A 8 6 
Barker, Doncaster ...........0ccscoosssssseee 77917 0 
Howitt, Doncaster ..........s:0..+-..scersee 750 0 0 
Staniland, Doncaster (accepted)......... 742 0 0 





For rebuilding the Royal Lancer Inn, Doncaster. Messrs. 
Wilson & Masters, architect :— 


Riggall & Hewins, Grimeby (accepted) £400 0 0 





For two shops, Baxter Doncaster, and repairs to 
the Blue Bell Messrs. W: & Masters, tects :— 
Sprakes, Doncaster .........,.. 21,200 D 0 £160 0 0 
B “ooo = yn 030 iss 0 9 
saucelieieaien 0 
Barker, Doncaster ........-c0-+« ; 98000... 148 0 0 
W. Aneley, Doncaster 704 7 0 156 69 «0 
Arnold, Doncaster..........00+++ 72613 0 165 0 0 
Furnival, Doncaster ...,......++ 60816 8 ... 180 6 6 
Wortley, Bros., Doncaster 
(accepted)........00+ pberesenccss 688 19 9 ... 1291010 





For timber-framed farm buildings at Soulbury, Backs. 
Mr. Frederick Gotto, architect :— 
Underwood & Sn .....:.++.sereese0e 
Fleet & Rickard ......... ae 
SU IOT sninisscensessinstnessustettiadiibaball 
Adams 


pt d) 


For building bonundary-walls for the Sevenoaks Gas 
Company. Mr. A. Penny, engineer:— 








Harris ( 














urtnall ......... £643 0 0 
PUIG «vc ccresssoneceopess snnsaapenenggonsin 622 0 0 
For building new house and premises ad the 
Derby-road, Ripley, near Derby, for Mr. J, Allen, M,D, 

Mr. R. Argile, jun., architect. Goantities su Fd 
FURS. .ccrccccccerccescsvcegoconssesevcces £1,370 10 0 
Wetton ...00...rcerrcessrrscccsccccorssvescees A 9 10 

( pt d) , 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. W.—J.J. L—A B. P.—B. A—K. & Son —M P.—A. & F. 0. 
H. P.—C. F. H.—J. P. A—F. & F. J. W.—B. C.—G. B. N.-—8, B— 
G. & Bon,—W. W. & Co.—C. C. H.-C. BE. W.—T. & Soma —E. 0.— 
F. T.—F. C.—J. F. & Co.—8. & Co.—Z. 8. (no).—H. M. C. (thanks, 
not desired) —J. D. (the particulars came to us officially, from the 
premises).—B. & Co. (should send lists.—W. C. T. (next week.)— 
J, M.(next week).—E. C. L (next week).—W. P. (next week). 

All statements of facta, lists of tenders, &c. must be 
by the mame and address of the sender, not conematiy’ ten 


publication. 
We are compelled te decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


Nors.—The of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, resta, of course with the authors. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for Volume xxxviil. (January to 
ry hme ha given as a Supplement with our Number 


A COLOURED TITLE-PAGE may be had, gratis, on personal 
application at the Office. 
CLOTS CARES fer Uinding the DaaienAeR aa ane 


READING-CASES (Cicth), with Strings, to held a Month's 
Numbers, price 2s. each. 

THE THIRTY-EIGHTH VOLUME of “The Builder” (bound) is 
bow ready, price Twelve Shillings and Sixpence. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 

bound at a cost of 38. 6d. each. 
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“aS2PLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Addressed Box ——, Office of “ The Builder,” 
Uannot be but must im all cases be called for, and the 


)fice Receipt prod 

THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER »~— 
for “ Situations Wanted” Advertisements ...,.. 8d. per Week. 
Por all other Advertisements ...........+« sessees 64, por Week, 


Bath Stone of 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & $5 (Litnites 


m i 
List of Prices at the Quarrice and Deng 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kin “wt 


Boy recente 
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oe, a sf red td ead the United 
HARLES K, 

Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, Somerset.[ Avr, 








Bath Stone. 
WINSLEY GROUND and 
__ FARLEIGH DOWN 
Supplied in any Quantities on the Shortest 
Notice. 


PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts.—[Avvr 
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M BTODABT & QG 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.0. [Apvr.] 
Asphalte.—The Be and Metallic 
es Geen 


ic Lava 
halte Company 
Pouitey, Oth ost ee pecan 





granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, [Apvr.] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates. — The 

peculiar green tint of these stout, durable 

Slates recommends them for Churches, Man. 

sions, and Public Buildings. Present Orders 

booked at Reduced Prices.—Apply to Mr. J. 

Ta bl Clynderwen, B.8.0., Wales.— 
VT. 


J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloacester, 
Manufacturers of ENAMELLED SLATE and 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, URINALS, do. 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 











Quarries to Station in the Kingdom. 

CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, | Manufacturers of J & Mouldings. [Apvr.] 
SITU. —— saan Pa APPRENTICESHIPS 

oe EEA DR, AND GaNRRAL ADY ; é BeeaeN rarer Immense quantities of good Dry Spanish 

tach saditional line (about ten word) 0.0605... oo and ee Rig — 

isements on 1a0 

‘a may te obtained co epplintion tothe Polisi | Walnut, Veneers of ‘all kinds , and all descrip. 


tions of Fancy and other Woods specially adapted 
for Cabinet and Joinery purposes, ON SALE, 


Wholesale and Retail, at 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS’, 


Whitfield-street, W., and Great Peter-street, 


8.W.—[Avvr.] 
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TREMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufactarers of 


LLINGES PATENT HINGES, 


v tre heh car 
364, 








“THE BUILDER 
any part of the United 
prepaid. Remittances 


BOROUGH ROAD, 
a 


LONDON, 8.E. 





CHAPPUIS: PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN GAS?—OHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT.—They are exclusively adopted by and fitted at Bucking- 
ham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First Commissioner of Works, the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
British Museum, South Kensington Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on board H.M. Ships, also Railway Companies’ Offices, 


Hospitals, Institutions, Banks, Insurance Offices, Manufactories, Private Houses, 


and generally from Noblemen’s Mansions to Artisans’ Work- 


shops. 30,000 in use in London alone. Patronised by leading Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &c., &c. 
N.B.—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to 


P. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, FLERT-STREBT, LONDON. 
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